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ABSTRACT 

Individual papers on quality life in the countryside 
were presented at the American Country Life Association, (ACLA) Inc., 
ccmference. The presidential address, "Quality Life in the 
Countryside— How Can It Be Achieved? described significant trends 
which are developing in rural areas, other major topics covered in 
the papers in' laded conflicts in values, problems and opportunities 
of leadership, economic fonndaticMis, government services, social 
orjanization, cultural foundations, the role of universities and 
colleges, methods to meet health care needs, and the evaluation of 
multi-county planning and development. Also included is an ACLA 1967 
membership list, minutes of business meetings, reports of the Task 
Force, and financial reports. . (PS) 
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ELV/IN W. MUELLER 



Elwin W. Mueller was born, reared, and educated in Iowa. 
After completing the public schools in Waverly, he studied for 
two years at Wartburg College, Waverly, then transferred to the 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, where he earned the Bachelor of 
Arts degree in 1930. From the Wartburg Lutheran Theological 
Seminary in Dubuque he earned the Bachelor of Divinity degree 
in 1933. His relationship with Iowa continued after his ordination 
that same year as he became the parish pastor of the congregation 
which he organized, St. Paul's Lutheran Church in Martensdale, 
and which he served for 12 years. In 1943 another congregation, 
St. Paul's Lutheran Church of Winterset, Iowa, came into being 
as a result of his pastoral leadership. 

During the years of World War II congregations throughout the 
American countryside faced numerous problems as a result of 
the rush of manpower to war industries in the cities. To provide 
leadership in helping congregations and Lutheran church bodies 
to cope with fast moving changes, the National Lutheran Council 
turned to Pastor Mueller. He embarked on a new career of serv- 
ice as secretary of the Rural Church Program of the National 
Lutheran Council. In 1958 it came to be called the office for 
Church in Town and Country. 

While committed to the Christian Church as a man and as a 
pastor, his concern from the start was broader than the insti- 
tutional form of the church. His concern was rural life. He often 
asks, "What is the mission of the church to man, in the com- 
munity, and to society at large?" From this base of concern he 
developed broad relationships with public agencies at local, state. 



and national levels: County Extension Agents, 4-H Club Leaders, 
Home Economists, and Soil Conservationists; Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service directors and staff, rural sociologists, and agricul- 
tural economists; U. S. Departments of Agriculture, of the In- 
terior, of Labor, and of Health, Education, and Welfare. Farm 
organizations, community development groups, and private 
agencies also came into his field of relationships. 

Continuing education for town and country pastors at land- 
grant universities was a resource for an academic learning experi- 
ence that he helped thousands of pastors and numerous laymen 
to discover and utilize. He conceived the idea of the "State of 
Society Conference" for church administrators on an interdenom- 
inational basis at land-grant universities. 

In recognition of his leadership at the national level, Wartburg 
College presented him with the honorary Doctor of Humane Let- 
ters in 1952. Augustana Lutheran Theological Seminary pre- 
sented him with the honorary Doctor of Divinity degree the 
same year. 

Dr. Mueller's association with the American Country Life As- 
sociation began during his years in Iowa as a parish pastor. At the 
ACLA's Board of Directors meeting in July, 1957, he was elected 
its secretary-treasurer. He has served the ACLA in this capacity 
since that date. 

Numerous articles and pamphlets have come from Dr. Muel- 
ler's pen. In addition he has authored two books, A STUDY 
OF LUTHERAN STRENGTH, 1949, and A PROFILE OF 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A., 1954; and has 
co-edited two, THE SILENT STRUGGLE FOR MID-AMERI- 
CA, 1963 (Augsburg), and MISSION IN THE AMERICAN 
OUTDOORS, 1966 (Concordia). 

The National Association of Soil and Water Conservation Dis- 
tncts awarded Dr. Mueher its "1960 Distinguished Service 
Award," and in 1063 the Federal Extension Service (U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture) presented him with a * Partners in 4-H 
Citation." 

He is a member or ofncer of 10 national boards or commis- 
sions; two governmental, four church, and four private. 

He is presently serving as Coordinator of the Department of 
Church and Community Planning, Lutheran Council in the United 
States of America. 
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W. H. STACY 



W. H. Stacy, extension rural sociologist at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, has been a member of the university staff since 1917 with 
the exception of short periods when he was granted leaves of ab- 
sence to do graduate work and to serve with other institutions 
and agencies. 

He joined the staff in 1917 as assistant emergency demonstra- 
tion agent during World War 1 and later served as assif ant county 
agent leader. He was appointed extension sociologist in 1922. 
He served as chairman of the Extension Committee of the Rural 
Sociology Society in 1927, 1940 and 1947. 

As extension sociologist he has worked with leaders of local 
organizations and church to advance rural and community life 
programs. Stacy has given particular attention to community 
councils and ways of correlating the endeavors of those who seek 
to develop better living by democratic methods. He has been 
instrumental in the formation of the Iowa Christian Rural Fellow- 
shin, the Iowa Association for Adult Education and the Iowa 
Council for Community Improvement. 

In 1^30, Stacy served for 10 months as field secretary of the 
American Country Life Association. In 1926 he made a study 
tour in rural Europe under the auspices of the Country Life As- 
sociation and the Division of Rural Life Studies of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. He worked in Germany three months 
in 1952 as adult education specialist on programs related to 
rural social problems. He also has served for short pcrijds on 
summer session and workshop facilities of Furman University, 
Greenville, South Carolina; the College of Agriculture of the 
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University of Nebraska; Purdue University, and Garrett Biblical 
Institute, 

Stacy is a member of state, regional and national societies in 
the fields of adult education, sociology and church work. He 
served as delegate to the National Study Confi^rence on the 
Church and Economic Life in 1950 and as member of the pro- 
gram committee for the National Community Conference in 1956. 

He was graduated from Iowa State University in 1917, re- 
ceived his master's degree from Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
in 1922 and his doctor's degree from Columbia University, islew 
York City, in 1935. Stacy is a member of Delta Sigma' Rho, 
forensic fraternity; Alpha Zeta, agricultural honorary fraternity- 
Phi Delta Kappa, educational honorary fraternity; Alpha Kappa 
Delta, sociology honor society; and Epsilon Sigma Phi, agricuU 
tura! extension service fraternity. He received the latter organiza- 
tion's certificate of recognition for outstanding service to his field 
of work in 1947. 

After retiring in the summer of 1959, Stacy worked two years 
m Korea as a member of the Near East Foundation team of ad- 
visers for leadership training in rural community development 
More recently he has been associated with the Iowa Adult Edu- 
cation Association as historian, chairman of its Task Force com- 
mittee, 1963-65, and president, 1966-67, receiving its annual 
Achievement Award in 1963 **for outstanding service and con- 
tributions to adult education." Similar recognition was granted 
m 1967 by the Missouri Valley Adult Education Association 
which he is serving as editor. Since the fall of 1963 he has been 
presenting monthly "Special Feature" contributions on "The 
Challenge of Continuous Education for Post-Career Planning" 
for the WOI Sixty-Plus network program. 

A native of Mitchell county, Stacy was born and raised on a 
farm. He is a graduate of Osage High School. He is married 
and the father of two children. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS: QUALITY LIFE 
IN THE COUNTRYSIDE- 
HOW CAN IT BE ACHIEVED? 
By Gertrude Humphreys. State Extension Demonstration Leader 
(Retired), West Virginia University 

The theme ot this conference is in line with the ideals and pur- 
poses of the American Country Life Association from its begin- 
ning. The word achieving connotes progress, moving forward 
and upward — accomplishing something truly worthwhile. Quality 
life infers high standards in one's actions, in one's attitudes toward 
life and toward people in general; a concern for others, and the 
best possible use of one's time, talents, and abilities. In all of its 
programs and activities, the American Country Life Association 
has given great emphasis to human values and resources; this 
year's program is no exception. 

Also, attention has been, and continues to be focused on the 
countryside* even though in most cases there is little resemblance 
between the rural community of 1919 and the countryside of 1967. 
The community in former years usually referred to a rather small 
geographic area of contiguous neighborhoods, whereas today it 
mav encompass an entitc county or a multi-county area where 
t; people have common situations, problems, and interests. 

In this conference many different ideas, viewpoints, opinions, 
and definitions will be presented to describe quality life in the 
countrywide. One important purpose of the conference is to ex- 
change ideas and to stimulate thinking and discussion that will 
lead to individual and group achievements; hence, the how to 
achieve must not be overlooked. It is important also in our dis- 
cussion that we keep in mind the various levels of living that 
exist today and the stages of development of people and of com- 
munities. Today's countryside includes people who live in the 
most remote rural areas; in progressive agricultuial eommunities; 
in small towns, in larger towns; and in the fringe areas of cities. 
Life varies in each area according to the income, the education, 
the abilities, values, and goals of the people living there. However, 
there are some groups of families who are victims of circum- 
stance with little or no control over the conditions under which 
they live. 

Not to be overlooked is the part of the countryside which in- 
cludes communities of families who have little or no education; 
families who aie not identified with any church, or with any kind 
of organization; families living .'n run-down houses and with too 
little food and clothing for health and comfort. They have no 
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jooks, magazines, cr newspapers, and thei- horizon is limited to 
the neigliborhood in which they live. It is more than likely also 
that the community in which these families live has no facilities 
for recreation or other group activities, few if any local organi- 
zations, and probably only a part-time minister. 

At the r*hcr extreme, one finds in today's countryside com- 
munities of well-educated families living in modem, well-equipped 
homes, and with sufficient income to buy whatever is needed for 
the family. They may be active in the local organizations, may 
give personal and financial support to the church, and help pro- 
mote programs for the benefit of the community as a whole. If 
their social and educational needs arc not met locally, they go to 
the nearest urban center to attend concerts, lectures, forums, 
plays, and other cultural or entertainment events. They may even 
hold themselves entirely aioof from the local community. 

In between these two extremes arc the farm families, the part- 
time fanners, the business and industrial workers, and other 
middle-income families who live in the open country or in small 
towns. Most of these families have comfortable homes and enjoy 
what is considered a good level of living. They may or may 
not be identified with the local church, the P.T.A., or other or- 
ganizations in the community. But for the most part, they feel 
they "belong" and do what they can for the improvement of the 
community. They are known as "good citizens." 

Significant Trends Are Developing 

As consideration is given to these different kinds of families 
and communities and the ways in which they may be able to 
achieve for themselves a more satisfactory way of life, it is neces- 
sary to be aware of some of the nationwide developments and 
trends that have or will have a signiScanl influence on the lives 
of all people in the countryside. Examples are the spread of urban 
ideas into rurai areas, the Human Rights movement, automatl.>n, 
the changing role of the family, and the impact of ideologies such 
as Communism. 

It is a generally accepted fact that Communism is a constant 
threat to freedom-loving people everywhere. In our own country, 
it is necessary for informed citizens to be ever alert to the methods 
by which it infiltrates the minds of unsuspecting youth and acults 
— usually those whose lives are unproductive, dull, or lacking the 
necessities of life. To them it seems to give a ray of hope. 

The Human Rights movement, in its effort to assure to all 
peoples the rights to which they are entitled as citizens of a de- 
mocracy, has resulted in untold hardships to innocent people, 
also destruction of property and even loss of life. Progress is 
^ being made, but large numbers of families and communities con- 
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tinue to be harassed as they strive toward the goal of equal rights 
for all citizens. 

As urban ideas have permeated far beyond the city. limits into 
suburban and rural areas, many families have faced difficult prob- 
lems of adjustment. It is felt by these families that the urban 
values and goals arc in conflict with those which have been basic 
to their way of life. This usually results in a Jack of understand- 
ing between the older generations and the young people who 
eagerly accept new and different ideas. Progress in the commu- 
nity is impeded until steps are taken to develop a better under- 
standing between the citizens who have conflicting ideas and 
values. 

Family Role Is Changing 

Another influence of paramount importance to society in gen- 
eral and to quality life in the immediate and distant future i^ the 
changing role of the home and family. From pioneer days until 
the first quarter of this century, the "good" rural home stood as a 
symbol of democracy in action — as a complete social and eco- 
nomic unit. It was the place where children were taught to re- 
spect the rights of others, to respect authority, and to share tlie 
responsibilities as well as the privileges of the home. They learned 
to work together to attain the family's goals, and the family as 
a whole had a concern for and interest in the goals and ambi- 
tions of each family member. It was the place where character 
was developed. 

Much of the life of these families revolved around the church 
and the school. They looked to the church for spiritual guidance 
and strength and gave loyal support to it; but it was in the home, 
through the example and influence of Christian parents, that 
religion became a vital part of everyday living. It was there that 
each child established his own moral and ethical code by which 
his future decisions and actions would be guided. In other words, 
the children from this kind of home were prepared for useful 
citizenship and for further progress toward quality life. 

Also, there was a "closeness" to the school. The family felt a 
responsibility for working with the school board and the teachers. 
Many community events were held through the joint efforts of 
the school and its patrons. There was a mutual concern for the 
children's education. Does a similar concern exist today? 

Modern technology and urban ideas have changed the role 
of today's families. The increased availability and use of modjin 
equipment, appliances, and furnishings have freed the homcmaker 
of much of the routine hard work of housekeeping and caring 
for her family. Also, the increased cost of living, the desire for 
modem equipment, appliances, and other housing improvements; 
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for maintaining a led of living in keeping with that of neighbors 
and fnends, or perhaps to provide funds for the education of the 
children— these and many other reasons have led more and more 
homernakers into gainful cmplo>'ment away from home. 

In the employed homcmaker's home, the mother is away most 
of the day. No longer do members of the family have an oppor- 
tunity for daily work together, for the sharing of rich experiences 
that bnng a sense of achievement or an element of creativity 
even of self-discovery, to each child. Then, too, the many organi- 
zations and extracurricular activities of the school have such a 
drawing power on the family members that it is a rare occasion 
when the enUre family has an evening together at home. Many a 
home has become a sort of service station where each member 
finds only the personal satisfaction of food, clothing, and shelter. 

On the other hand, large numbers of intelligent, conscientious 
parents are striving to have companionship with all family mem- 
bers, and to help each child develop his own talents, abilities 
and personality traits. These parents are working against odds 
to inoculate their children with the principles and values basic 
to living on a high moral, physical, and intellectual plane. 

Science and Technology Change Outlook 

The new developments in the whole field of science and tech- 
nology are beyond the comprehension of the non-scientifical'y 
educated mind. However, through the various news media, most 
people have become familiar with words such as electronics, atomic 
energy, nuclear power, automation, computers, cybernetics, and the 
terms used in connection with the exploration of outer -pace 
These words and ideas often slide off one's mind as happenings 
m an unknown but mysterious and fascinating worid. 

Remote as much of this may seem to the lives of families in the 
countryside, these new developments affect, directly or indirectly, 
the people in all social and economic categories regardVc of 
where they live. And it is only the beginning! 

Automation is a familiar word associated with automatic 
machinery, with machine power and skills. We often think of it 
in terms of the machines that replace men in the mines, in indus- 
try, or on farms. Another device which has practically mushroom- 
ed mto use by business, government, educational institutions, and 
others is the computer. This "almost human" device can analyze 
and interpret complex data so quickly and accurately that it is 
considered a necessity by its users. 

Much of the business of the modern worid calls for the use of 
automation and computers. Their combined use has led to the 
^ comage of a new word— cybernation. Many people are now 
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speaking of this period in our country's growth and development 
as the age of cybernation. 

Just what are some of the implications of cybernation today? 
Unquestionably it is a means of reducing costs and increasing 
productivity for business management. It helps government to 
process and understand the rapidly increasing masses of numerical 
facts about the states, the nation, and the world. Hence, these 
facts are available for use by the public much sooner than for- 
merly. Also, the findings of research can be applied before the 
facts on which the findings are based become obsolete. 

A major problem facing us is unemployment, at least tempo- 
rary unemployment as a result of cybetnation. Large numbers of 
so-called blue collar workers in indust ies are being displaced. 
Many service industries are becoming self-service as a result of 
cybernation and thereby eliminated. Continued indifference to 
personalized service may lead to the fu^-*^- -eduction of sales 
clerks and other service occupatic ^-vcn positions of middle 
management in business are being eliminated. 

An increasing concern for displaced employees has led to 
concerted efforts by business and government to train them for 
other jobs, particularly those created by cybernation. However, 
most of the uneducated and the unskilled find it difficult to adjust 
to a new environment and to become qualified for the new posi- 
tions. 

The greatly increased leisure resulting from unemployment and 
shorter hours of work by large segments of the population is likely 
to present serious problems, especially for those persons who 
have not developed any special interests or abilities beyond their 
regular jobs. Meaningful leisure calls for mental stimulation as 
well as for physical activity. Thus educators are challenged to 
provide for the individual the kind of education that will develop 
his inner resources for living his own li*"^ 

Further problems related to cybernation which families and 
groups interested in quality life may wish to consider are: 

• What should and can be done, locally, state-wide, 
or nation-wide to help human behavior and achieve- 
ments to keep pace with the rapid technological changes 
— ^with cybernation? 

• Assuming that cybernation is here to stay, how is it 
likely to affect the lives of families in the countryside 
20 years hence? 

• What changes should be made in the education of 
youth? Of adults? 

• What should be the attitudes toward training for par- 
ticular occupations, and for use of leisure? 
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Concern for the Individual Comes to the Fore 

Fortunately, not all influences and trends are on the negative 
or doubtful side. Styles, fads, prevailing ideas, and movements 
seem to occur in cycles. Science and technology held the national 
spotlight following sputnik. Now it seems that there is a more 
general realization that the scientific and technical advances are 
means to an end, not the final objective. In other words, people 
of intelligence, vision, and sound judgment have a growing con- 
cern for the human being and his opportunities for personal 
growth and development. But has it been activated to the extent 
that the individual today is being inspired and prepared to live 
in a scientific worid? 

One striking evidence of this concern is expressed by Congress 
through the passage of legislation which is intended to improve 
the quality of life at all social and economic levels. Acts re- 
garding poverty, economic development, and vocational tech- 
nical education are directed toward the unemployed, the handi- 
capped, and others in need of training for earning a living. The 
legislation for better housing, for beauty and order in the coun- 
tryside, regional development, and general education make pos- 
sible better opportunities for progress toward quality life. 

The Higher Education Act, Title I, gives recognition to areas 
of great concern to families living in the countryside. Land use 
becomes a more perplexing problem each year. Many counties 
and communities cannot adjust to modem living until there is a 
revision, an up-dating of local government to meet current and 
future needs. Health services and facilities are sadly lacking in 
the areas where the need often is greatest. Opportunities for youth 
are too limited, and in many places there is a dearth of recrea- 
tional facilities for people of all ages. These are examples of the 
problems toward which the legislative act is diiected. 

One of the many ideas presented at this conference for achiev- 
ing quality life in the countryside undoubtedly will be related to 
the family's income. The importance of economics cannot be 
questioned. Unless families have an income sufficient to provide 
for more than the basic ph} *-al needs, it is almost impossible 
for them to achieve quality living. 

But as a matter of fact, it can happen that families of wealth 
living in the "best'' neighborhoods may fail to achieve the really 
important values in life.^ A study made in the schools in a 
suburban area of the attitudes of the children, their parents, and 
teachers showed that the central values were "cleanliness and 
order"; that the appearance of people is the measure of their 
worth; also, things and possessions are the goals of the children; 
and the "parents and children are self-centered and materialistic." 
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If this study reflects similar situations in other areas, it is food 
for thought by parents and educators. 

Even though the role of the family has changed greatly, it is 
the considered belief and conviction of many of our citizens that 
the home continues to be the best place for establishing in the 
lives of children the values basic to high standards of conduct 
and of good citizenship throughout life. J. Edgar Hoover has 
stated repeatedly that the increase in crime by youth is due largely 
to broken homes and to parents who fail to instill in their chil- 
dren honesty, integrity, truth, respect for authority, and other 
values by which their lives may be guided. 

Along with the influence of the home is Education with a 
capital EI In preparation for the child's future education, the 
foundation is laid in kindergarten, in the Head Start program, or 
training by any other name for the pre-school child. Fortunately, 
much greater attention is being given to schooling through the 
grades and high school. Also, it is mure generally recognized 
that if young people are to be prepared to earn a livelihood and 
live a good life in the age of cybernation, their education must be 
intelligently planned and diligently pursued from early childhood 
through the adult years. 

Also, the time is now, it seems, for the further education of 
adults, particularly the parents of young children and adolescents. 
There will be a continuing need for further training of adults in 
the labor force and for the retraining of those who are displaced 
by cybernation or other developments. Not to be forgotten are 
all of the persons who are unemployed or retired or seemingly 
have no real purpose in life; for them, special educational courses 
and programs can change boredom into quality living. 

It must be admitted that quality life is difficult to define and 
even more difficult to attain. Some would say that it depends 
largely on one's heritage — the nationality, education, customs, 
beliefs, and standards of the parents and grandparents. Others 
feel that it is influenced more by cybernation, by the national 
economy, by the acts and decisions of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of government. Also, by the many social, 
economic, and political forces at work today. 

Many teachers and leaders of youth groups are <itill convinced 
that the home has the greatest influence. They feel that if parents 
provide the kind of home environment in which each child has 
the opportunity, the example, the encouragement, and inspiration 
to develop his talents and abilities — to be himself at his best — 
he will imbibe the principles which are basic to a good life for 
himself and to useful citizenship in his community and country. 

It seems important, therefore, that groups and organizations 
such as the American Country Life Association give continued 
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emphasis to the human element in the countryside; to the promo- 
tion of educational programs which strengthen family life, which 
help individuals and groups to use the knowledge available as the 
basis for wise decision-making in the home and in the community. 
A big step toward quality life in the countryside will have been 
taken when all citizens give a higher priority to human values, 

FOOTNOTE 

J Alice Wiel and Edwin Kiester, Jr., The Shortchanged Children of 
Suburbia, The American Jewish Committee, Institute of Human Relations 
Press, New York, N. Y. 
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WHAT IS QUALITY LIFE- 



CONFLICTS IN VALUES 

By Ronald C. Powers, Associate Professor of Sociology, 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Iowa State University 

Introduction 

Very few requests to appear before a group have caused me 
more difficulty than this one. Several times I wanted to take lit- 
erary license and dismiss the assigned title and talk about some- 
thing that was comfortable and familiar to me. But I could not; 
partly because this topic was central to the theme of the con- 
ference and mostly because I feel strongly that the question of 
quality life is one that should once again be brought into active 
dialog. Several of the other participants on this program will also 
face the task of specifying quality life — or at least assuming cer- 
tain characteristics. It should be instructive to see how this dif- 
jficult task is resolved by all of the speakers. Moreover, your dis- 
cussion sections which are to follow this presentation should 
jfind it stimulating to see what each group member defines as 
being necessary to achieving quality life. Part of my assign- 
ment, as I see it, is to start the thought proce<;s about the concept 
of quality life. Certainly I have no intention — nor the capacity — 
to try and be definitive about quality life. 

Because I found the attempt to outline the components of 
quality life so difficult, I have decided to reveal the various thought 
paths I found myself using as a means of setting your own thought 
processes in motion on this subject. I suppose if I were com- 
pletely honest I would have to say that I am also looking for a 
bit of sympathy for my inability to cope neatly with the assign- 
ment. 

In the beginning, I knew what quality life was and I was con- 
fident that I could specify most of the value conflicts which served 
as barriers to achieving it. That is, I knew what quality life was 
until I tried to write it down. As I began to think of various 
components I soon realized I was mentally adrift in the sea of 
relativity. Many of the items I thought necessary to achieving 
quality life are instead a set of personal wants born of my par- 
ticular socialization process. For example, not having the oppor- 
tunity to fish and hunt would seriously depress my quality of 
living. So would the absence of good stereo or hi-fi equipment 
on which to listen to Al Hirt or Pete Fountain — though if opera 
were all that was available I could probably survive without de- 
tracting appreciably from my quality of life. 
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At tMs point I tried another tack. I tried listing very general 
criteria: freedom from bodily harm, freedom to worship as I 
choose, freedom to express my ideas, and freedom to develop 
my full potential. Certainly these freedoms would seem to be 
necessary conditions for quality living, but hardly sufficient. These 
freedoms seem to constitute a "pull" theory in the sense that it 
allows people to do things but it does not require them to do 
anything. Does achieving quality life in a society or community 
also require some "push" theories which make people do some 
things? One such "push" theory is expressed in such prescriptions 
for living as, "wise use of leisure time," "consuming judiciously," 
and the like. If we were all of the same moral and ethical fiber 
these would be valuable guidelines — but they are a bit too de- 
manding and dogmatic for my taste. What is the responsibility 
of the individual to the group, and vice versa, as we attempt to 
reach the goal of quality living? 

A little reflection on the statements made by numerous people 
during the discussions we have had this last year on the chang- 
ing community called to mind the tendency to equate quality living 
with such concepts as "styles of life," "way of life," and the "good 
life"— all of which, it seems, are the exclusive commodity of per- 
sons living in the open country. The rank order of quality life 
as reflected by the audiences we have met with would appear to 
be: (1) fanning, (2) living in open country but not farming, 
(3) living in a small town, and (4) living in cities. 

The equating of quality life with the "good life" in farming does 
not seem very fruitful since I would assume that even if farm 
living were the best quality living, certainly there are gross dif- 
ferences in the quality of living within the category of farming. 
Moreover, haying personally experienced three of the four resi- 
dence categories noted above, I cannot accept the order. 

At this stage of trying to grapple with the task of defining qual- 
ity life— and having lost at least two out of three falls— I made 
a literary blunder and a scientific discovery. I started asking peo- 
ple the disarming question, "What would you say is quality life?" 
It was a literary blunder because it complicated my job as I tried 
finally to incorporate their responses into this discussion. It was 
a scientific discovery because I found that in my sample of ten 
people — non random of course — about the same process was re- 
vealed. First there was the "^vell anybody knows that" stare, 
followed by a fair amount o: mental stumbling and a final frus- 
trated gasp about how this was "ar ambiguous question and one 
that would require a great deal of thought, besides what did I 
mean when I said quality." Indeed it does require thought. 

Having asked a number of people to help me answer the ques- 
tion, searching the literature and reading through several previous 
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ACLA conference proceedings, I began to appreciate the per- 
sonal philosophy of August Comte, the acknowledged father of 
sociology. Comte was said to have practiced "mental hygiene'' 
which meant that he never read anything else because it only 
cluttered up his own thought processes. 

1 am sure this diary of my mental activity in approaching this 
presentation has gone far enough — hopefully you have become 
engaged in the spirit of the task and have begun mentally to note 
the "must" items which you believe would provide a quality life. 
An Approach 

The framework I am going to use in attempting to explicate 
the concept of quality life is that of NEEDS: individuah commu- 
nity and society. As loose as this approach will be, I believe it will 
enable some approximations of the changes needed in the coun- 
tryside to achieve quality life. Having done this it will be instruc- 
tive to note some of the value conflicts standing in the way of 
achieving this objective. Some of the value conflicts are related 
to ends, others to means. Though not mutually exclusive, there are 
some value conflicts born of beliefs — those things which people 
"know" to be true about the universe around them — which are 
either erroneous or still untested. 

Individual Needs and Quality Life 

There are several theories of individual needs, but one that 
seems useful for our purpose is that of Maslow.^ Maslow's hier- 




^ Figure 1 : Hierarchy of Individual Needs 
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archy of r.oeds (Figy 1 ) moves from the most potent to the least 
potent. Survival is the must potent and means that man must first 
meet his basic physiological needs such as hunger, thirst, sex and 
shelter. This is followed by safety needs which insure a semblance 
of order and well-being for the individual. This is ofVca referred 
to as the need for security.. Then there is a need for belonging- 
ness, which is the opportunity to interact with others in the "total 
and intimate way" represented by the family. The need for 
esteem or recognition follows. Many have argued that this is one 
of the strongest needs or drives in man. Certainly a review of the 
award systems in our organizations would support the attempt io 
fulfill this need. Maslow's final need is to "self-actualize" i.e., 
to realize one's full potential. 

This cursory review of individual needs: survival, safety, be- 
longingness, esteem and self-actualization, would seem to suggest 
certain minimum requirements for quality living. That is, an in- 
dividual in a market economy such as ours must have the oppor- 
tunity to obtain his basic physiological needs through the sale of 
labor. If virtually all his time is spent fulfilling the physiological 
needs it is obvious that little if any o^ the remaining four needs 
can be met— except as the work situation comes to fulfill them. 
An individual with limited intellectual capacity (mentally retard- 
ed) has the same needs as others, but the means of fulfHing 
these must be adjusted— indeed I would argue that such persons 
not be subjected to the market economy. Because of limited in- 
tellectual capacity his activity may be contrived in such a way 
that most of his pFysiological needs, safety^ esteem, belongingness 
and self-actualization are met at the same time. 

We arc suggesting that an individual who can obtain all the 
physiological requirements along with the safety, esteem, belong- 
ingness and self-actualization opportunities that he can absorb has 
achieved the maximum on the scale ot quality life. What re- 
strictions, if any, are necessary as to "amount" of each of these 
needs an individual can receive is a question of available re- 
sources, group values and ideology. We shall have to return to 
this issue later.. 

These individual needs can be translated into activities, organi- 
zations and institutional arrangements. Indeed, the concept of 
planned communities— Green Valley and Casa Grande, Arizona- 
is based on the notion that individual needs can be translated 
into rather specific physical, aesthetic, social and economic formi. 
Some of the problems which arise in planned communities testify 
to the imperfection in the translation of needs into concrete and 
steel, but the basic principle of this relationship to individual needs 
is largely unchallenged. The problems, I would venture, stem 
^ primarily from an inadequate understanding and knowledge of the 
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learned and accumulated needs of people (which result from the 
socialization processes) as opposed to the basic needs. 

A crude but illustrative translation of the individual needs into 
the three-dimensions of lifespace suggests a list somewhat like 
the following — where we assume a total age range of population: 

1 . Jobs from which physiological needs can be directly 
derived or the output can be exchanged for those 
needs. 

2. Social machinery which transmits knowledge and 
understanding to new members so that they can per- 
form the jobs available in the society. 

3 . Social machinery which can help insure safety needs. 

4. Some kind of group, or **family" arrangement, which 
will fulfill the belongingness need. The monogamous, 
nuclear family system of the United States is only 
one possibility. 

5. A system of symbols and rituals which provides 
esteem along with differential rewards for differential 
performance. 

Put differently, if we find a population without the means of 
satiating these individual needs — constrained only by near uni- 
versal values and resource limitation?. — we have located a popula- 
tion where quality life has not hci:n achieved, albeit it may be 
somewhere on the scale from sufficient tc achieved. 

Community Needs and Quality Life 

Turning from the individual's needs to the needs of many in- 
dividuals organized in some socio-geo-economic space, it should 
be helpful to define the needs, or requisites, of a viable com- 
munity. A viable community would be one that affords the in- 
dividual the opportunity for quality life, i.e., to meet his needs. 

Roland Warren- has suggested a set of locality-relevant func- 
tions, i.e., functions which must be fulfilled where the people are. 
Of course the geographic space necessary to achieve these func- 
tions may vary over time, by function, and by location. The logic 
of this is outlined quite sufficiently in Eldridge*s^ presentation at 
last year's conference regarding the **larger community." War- 
ren's five locality-relevant functions are economic, socialization, 
social control, social participation and mutual support. 

Economic. The economic function means that job opportuni- 
ties must be available. The number and kind of jobs must afford 
the individuals holding them the opportunity to meet the individual 
needs outlined above. If there are more people than jobs or vice 
versa within the locality, then mobility is required.^ This may be 
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a mobility of labor through a permanent move or committing — » 
or the mobility of jobs to where the people are. 

If the jobs are low paying or far removed from the people, this 
may impede their opportunity for quality life in several ways. Low 
paying jobs may not allow more than the physiological needs to 
be met. If many hours are committed to work, there may not be 
an opportunity to maximize belongingness or esteem needs. If a 
person must commute two hours each day this may have the 
same effect. Thus we start to see an equation for quality life which 
depends in part on the individual involved and the factors related 
to economic opportunities. What additional factors are there? 

Socialization. The socialization function is related to the trans- 
mission of knowledge for ' earning a living and living a living." 
In order for communities to continue, new members must be- 
come aware of the norms, values, ends, and beliefs. The chief in- 
struments of socialization arc the family, peer groups, school, 
church, and voluntary organizations. The socialization functions 
must also be capable of prcpanng the individual to utilize his 
and the society's resources to meet his individual needs. Thus a 
school that does not tap his full capacity and prepare him for the 
kinds of economic opportunity that will be available in the future 
is at least partially denying him the opportunity for quality life. 
The school may also have the obligation to develop his social 
aptitude so that he can, and will, join and participate in groups 
which will fulfill his needs for safety, belongingness, esteem and 
self-fulfillment. In a similar vein the role of churches and or- 
ganizations in the socialization function could be explored. 

Social systems — a community is a social system — require some 
commonality among its members. While man is bom with the 
needs we have specified, the means by which these can be met 
are a product of the beliefs, ends and norms of a system — individ- 
uals can only acquire these if the socialization function is ade- 
quate. The need for changing the socialization function (both 
in terms of process and content) over time is a result of the 
changes in and adoption of the available technology. More about 
that later. 

Social Control A third need of the community, indeed any 
social system, is for social control. This is the process of insur- 
ing conformity to the norms of the system. Furthermore it is the 
means of regulating, administering and ordering the relations 
among men. Examples of social control mechanisms arc: city 
council, police force, executive board, voters, and customers. 
The role of social gossip as a social control mechanism is well- 
known though the decline of the **party line*' and face-to-face 
groups has decreased its utility. Social control is necessary as a 
Q means of insuring each individual maximum opportunity to realize 
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(satiate) all his needs without detracting from the opportunity of 
other individuals. Social control mechanisms are a kind of ration- 
ing device in those instances where resources are limited. Thus 
a conservation commission imposes daily bag limits and length 
of season to insure that all who want to hunt have a reasonable 
opportunity to fulfill their needs. On the other hand, the cus- 
tomers themselves control the output of a particular make of 
c?v by the extent of their demand. The policies and decisions 
of politicians are "controlled" by the voters. 

In short, there is a need for developing and maintaining order 
among men. In the case of publicly supported social control 
mechanisms such as county government, municipal government 
an(^ its various sub functions, we are particularly concerned with 
the effiviency and effectiveness of operations. Pressure here conies 
not Ui the profit motive of the manager but from the voter's 
"citiiw* ship intelligence and concern.'' Failure of such mechanisms 
to respond to changing conditions means that resources are being 
used which could be directed toward other activities thai would 
increase the satisfaction of individual needs, i.e., quality life. 

Social Participation. Another requisite or need for a viable com- 
munity is the provision of social participation experiences which 
will fulfil! individual needs and at the same time provide a way 
of fulfilling other community needs. Thus a Kiwanis Qub of suf- 
ficient size and scope of program can fulfill the several indivi(iual 
needs of its members while also obtaining the resources to build a 
boys* club which would serve a socialization function as well as 
fulfilling the individual needs of the youngsters. 

As a result of changes in transportation and communication, 
the selection of social participation activity has shifted from a 
locality base to an interest base. Thus many individuals in a com- 
munity may participate in activities which are extra-community 
in orientation as well as location. This tendency, which is quite 
prevalent, creates the situation where the horizontal integration 
of the locality is weakened to the point that considerable dif- 
ficulty is encountered when community-wide decisions and action 
are necessary. Thus the coordination and cooperation necessary 
for the development of a community center, park, hospital and 
the like become i more difficult as people expand their area of 
interaction and choose special interesis. A concommitant de- 
velopment is the linking of local groups to a vertical network or 
hierarchy. One result of this is the loss of autonomy and freedom 
of action by each local unit. Certain local health organizations 
cannot participate in United Fund drives because of national 
policy, as just one example. It should be mentioned that on the 
positive side there is the gain of expertise and some standardiza- 
tion of efforts — a point not to be forgotten in a mobile society 
where people move from one system to another. 
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Given the primacy of maximizing individual needs, a socio- 
economic geographic area which enco*npasses a population that 
cannot provide social participation experiences to satisfy individu ;! 
needs and contribute to the fulfillment of community needs would 
be defined as an inviable community— and one where quality life 
cannot be achieved. Several possibilities exist for correcting this 
situation. One would be the combining of small or otherwise 
inadequate units into one that can fulfill individual needs within 
the locality. Another is the combining of units from separate 
localities, i.e,, the larger community. 

People that are mobile will move to the level of social par- 
ticipation which will fulfill their needs. For those people who can- 
not He mobile, the quality of social participation needs to be im- 
proved where they are. 

Mutual Support, The final community need is the provision of 
mutual support. This need is a recognition that all people are 
not equally capable of achieving their oceds and that in a dynamic 
society persons may find themselves in a disadvantaged position 
through a series of circumstances which they cannot control. A 
man who was an expert soft coal miner may become seriously 
disadvantaged when this occupational role disappears. A mother 
of three small children may become seriously disadvantaged when 
her husband is killed and she must fill both parental roles. Tiic 
dimensions of mutual support (welfare) are many and cannot be 
explored further here. The failure of the community, or society, 
to respond to the persons who are disadvantaged means a cost 
to individuals, community, and society which can be stated in 
terms of various social problems: crime, divorce, suicide, disease, 
and delinquency. However put, it is related to quality life. If 
people have the potential to be productive in our society, but 
are not because they never were socialized, they not only cannot 
satiate their individual needs but to some extent they arc de- 
tracting from the opportunity of others as well. 

In s!im, the community functions of economic opportunity, 
socialization, social controK social participation and mutual sup' 
port are an expression of individual needs. Community, after 
all, is a particular way or orf,anizing human interacdon. The com- 
munity must be dynamic, changeable in form and content in order 
to continue the provision of individual need satisfaction in the 
face of the continued changes in society which are propelled by 
technological development. 

Society's Needs and Quality Life 

The society has all the functional requisites of the community, 
and more. Its economic opportunity is jften translated into a 
^ statement of employment levels and GNP. The increasing inter- 
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dependency within the society, coupled with the iinevenness in 
the development of localities, plus the unequal distribution of 
natural resources increases the pressure for total societal units 
(federal government and/or nationwide private groups) to assist 
localities in their attempts to fulfill the five functions outlined 
above. Moreover, the changing of resource combinations vhich 
are efficient means that it is not just a collection and dispensing 
of resources by a national level unit which is needed, but system- 
atic planning as well. 

The Value Conflicts 

The enumeration of value conflicts is not particularly diff.cult, 
albeit any listing may not be mutually exclusive or mutually ex- 
haustive. What is difficult is any attempt to rationally state the 
resolution of the conflicts. Value conflicts may occur for one or 
more of the following reasons: 

1. A disagreement because of difTering beliefs, i.e., 

what each individual "kno^^s" to be true about the 

universe around him. 
2.. A disagieemcnt about the cnds-in-view. even though 

the individuals share- common beh'efs. 
3. A disagreement about the means of achieving the 

ends-in-view, even though the individuals share the 

same ends and bclicis. 

Beliefs are born of the socialization process and vary be- 
cause of the historical "melting pot" origin of our society, along 
with the variations caused by resource differences and the ^peed of 
adopting new technology. Given the opportunity for everyone 
to "know" the same things, we accept certain principles of de- 
cision-making in the polyarchial nature of our society. Majority 
votes, individual giving and customer demand are examples. On 
the other hand, some of these principles are being challenged and 
changed too — the reapportionment issue being a noted example. 

I would like to list a few of the value conflicts which arc bemg 
encountered in attempts to "increase total human satisfaction 
(quality life?) through a fuller use of resources." To put them in 
context I will list these under the five functions or requisites of 
a viable community. Some value conflicts apply to more than one 
function. Certainly every conflict does not occur in every com- 
munity. 

Econom'c,^ In most rural areas, the usual case is a declining 
population due to changes in agriculture. To counteract this prob- 
lem, community leaders may form an organization aimed at 
bringing new industry to the community. Frequently there is a 
lack of wide spread support for these efforts. Some common value 
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conflicts are: fear that new industry will bring higher wage rates 
to the community, a fear of unions, a concern over the "kind" 
of people that will come, the kind of industry, the possibility that 
increased population will stimulate pressure for added community 
facilities such as schools, sewers, streets, and the like. 

Socialization. Schools are the most frequent center of contro- 
versy regarding the adequacy of the socialization function. There 
are several value conflicts in this area: local control versus state 
and/or federal, loss of a facility in a community center versus 
better quality (or at leas* breadth) of education, and public versus 
private cost of transponition. Tliere are many pronounc^nients that 
the loss of the school will deal the finui ue?**^ Mo*v to a town. As 
a point of clarification, schools were built to serve the needs of 
people through teaching them skills and abilities along with values 
and attitudes. They were not primarily developed to maintain 
a local economy. Schools came after people — not the other v/ay 
around. 

When families do not provide for their children or do not per- 
form the socialization function well enough to prevent delinquency, 
crime, and the like, it appears that this function should be taken 
over by institutions or foster homes. A substantial value conflict 
emerges regarding the extent to which community has a right 
to intervene in families before an act has been committed which 
clearly violates the norms. 

Social Control. Much current activity points to the adoption of 
the "larger community" — which usually means the inclusion of 
s'^^'eral community centers. This larger community does not con- 
form to legal jurisdictions established prior to the breaking of the 
"oat barrier." The value conflicts here include: conflict regarding 
the forms of taxation which will be equitable, disagreement about 
the economies of scale regarding population/cost ratios for various 
public services, conflict regarding the locus of decision making 
and the kind of representation needed to preserve the basic tenets 
of democracy. Some individuals argue the case for preserving 
current forms of social control as a means of maintaining identity 
and personal contact. It would seem that the identity and per- 
sonal contact, i.e., belongingness need, could better be attended 
to under the function of social participation where interest rather 
than locality is the motivator 

Social Participation. As the population in a rural community 
declines it is selective in the age groups decreasing the most. Tiie 
i^ggregate effect of many individuals leaving is the gradual de- 
cimation of various groups: churches, youth groups, service clubs 
and fraternal organizations. Though unspecified — and this is 
part of a general problem — there is a relationship between size 
Q of group and the degree to which both individual and community 
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needs can be met. The implications are that some groups should 
dissolve, some should combine within the locality center and 
still others should merge with like groups in other j)opuIation 
centers. Value conflicts arise atound: maintenance of identity 
versus increased program opportunities, whose building or hired 
personnel should be given up, and the like. 

Mutual Support. Whatever one's politics, evidence can be pre- 
sented to support the thesis that much federal social legislation 
(EOA, Higher Education, Social Security, etc.) has been de- 
veloped because of human needs which are not and cannot be 
resolved with the resources of individuals or localities alone. The 
most discussed and least understood categories of mutual support 
are the disadvantaged people. AYguments abound regarding the 
criteria of disadvantage. Following our notion here of individual 
needs and quality life, any person who could not satiate his in- 
dividual needs within the agreed constraint would be disadvan- 
taged. Thus, disadvantaged is not a single category of people, but 
rather like the "miscellaneous" section of the file on humanity. 
There are many conflicts regarding: who should receive assist- 
ance, at what level, in what agency should this assistance be con- 
trolled and how much help should be given. Guaranteed mini- 
mum income schemes and family allowance programs arc con- 
fronted by arguments on decreased incentive, for example. 

As an overall reflection on value conflicts in the countryside I 
would like to make a few additional observations. There has 
always been a central value orientation in American society con- 
cerning the importance of the individual. I believe this is still 
the case. However the magnitude of adjustment problems that 
occur in declining rural communities has subverted this value in 
a curious way.. I mentioned it in regard to schools where people 
resist changing the school organization because of the impact on 
the economic base of the community, rather than asking about the 
adequacy of the socialization of the individuals involved. 

In like fashion, we admonish those who would search for ad- 
justments in churches, local governments, and voluntary groups 
because it wi!! chip away at the economic base. The value for in- 
dividualism is subverted because we worry first about the main- 
tenance of a collectivity of people and a set of man-made institu- 
tions rather than about the needs of individuals. 

A second observation concerns two hopes being echoed around 
the country today. One is that American agriculture will under- 
take to feed the world and thus set the stage for the millennium in 
agriculture — somehow making all rural communities healthy. The 
other hope stems from the possibility of implementing population 
balance policies which would encourage the development of cities 
of 300,000 to 500,000 throughout the country. Both of these 
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hopes, which are seen as counter-trends for many, many rural 
communities — even if they come to pass — are like a piece of 
driftwood at the scene of an ocean liner which has sunk with 
all life boats on board. It will not relieve the need for adjust- 
ments, the phasing out of some towns as they are now constituted, 
and it will not return the emphasis of achieving quality life to the 
individual as the point of departure. 

Summary 

After pursuing several alternatives for discussing quality life 
and value conflicts, I chose the framework of individual needs 
and the needs for viable communities to suggest what quality life 
is. The main thrust of the argument is that quality life for an 
individual would be the freedom and opportunity to satiate these 
needs within the necessary constraints that must be applied so 
that one individual's opportunity is not deprived by another. 
Satiation of needs is the ideal for the individual. Constraints on 
resources and permitted deviation will determine the amount of 
quality life which can be achieved. 

People live together in social interaction fields we call com- 
munities which change in spatial dimensions over time because of 
technological developments. Communities, and the subsystems of 
a community, are organized to assist individuals in realizing their 
individual needs. While there has always been an aridness in 
that the real did not correspond to the ideal, the rapidity of change 
in the last two or three decades has created serious imbalances in 
numerous instances, to the extent that substantial numbers of 
people are denied the opportunity to meet their individual needs 
because the social institutions which are the mechanisms for 
meeting these needs have not changed. The change of institutions 
disturbs certain human relationships and may decrease the quality 
of life for some — at least in the short run. 

Full knowledge of the nature of man is not yet available. These 
two factors— the short run effects and inadequate knowledge of 
man— give rise to conflicting positions regarr^ing the ends-in-view 
change as well as the means. Where value conflicts are the result 
of erroneous beliefs there is a need to instigat( vigorous educational 
efforts. Where value conflicts are the result of inadequate knowl- 
edge (for example, must man be identified with geographic space?) 
vigorous research must be instituted. Where value conflicts are 
the result of differential socialization processes but within accept- 
able deviation, the resolution may proceed through the social 
control of the ballot box. 

In many instances, the systematic description of the value di- 
mensions held by people regarding various changes would be in- 
Q structive and useful to the people. 
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Finally, quality life, as I have approached it, may be achieved 
in the country, but not without changes in the current "ways of 
life** i o often defended on the basis of nostalgia, which is the proc- 
ess of remembering the good things and forgetting the bad. A few 
years ago a man wanted to buy a 1949 car I was offering for 
sale. He offered me $25. I told him it was in better shape than 
that and that I wanted $100. He said that he just wanted it for 
nostalgic reasons. My response was that nostalgia is expensive — 
when referring to material goods we usually called them antiques. 

Nostalgia about the "good life" of the countryside is also ex- 
pensive. It is not an exact computation, but the cost shows up in 
low productivity, underemployment, high school dropouts, suicides, 
divorces, crime and mental illness. These same results occur in 
the city, indeed in all of society.. Changes in our social institutions 
— some known and others yet to be discovered — are the only 
means of achieving quality life, which by the way I suspect is a 
verb rather than a noun. 

FOOTNOTES 

^ ^ A. H. Maslow, Motivation and Personality, Harper, 1954, New York, 

2 Roland Warren, The Community in America, Rand McNally & Co., 
1963, Chicago, 111. 

^Ebcr Eldridge, Toward the Larger Community, Proceedings of the 
45th Annual American Country Life Association Conference, ACL A, 1966, 
Chicago, 111. 

* Of course mobility is not the answer if the total economy is in a 
state of unemployment. 
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THE PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES OF 



LEADERSHIP AND ACHIEVEMENT 
OF QUALITY LIFE 

By Henry Ahlgren, Assistant Chancellor, 
University of Wisconsin 

I consider it a rare and wonderful privilege to have this op- 
portunity to appear on your program today. Like the small 
boy who fell into a half-filled barrel of molasses when he was 
somewhat over-zealous in his quest for this particular delicacy, 
1 would say now as he did then, "Oh Lord! Make me equal to 
this wonderful opportunity." 

Or in a somewhat different vein, I hope I'm not in the same 
position as the young man in Iowa who was courting a farmer's 
daughter quite steadily. One Sunday afternoon, the farmer and 
the young man were sitting in the living room chatting about 
various things, when the young man suddenly said: "Look sir, 
I would like to marry your daughter. Do I have your permis- 
sion?' 

This took the farme^ by surprise but he had enough presence 
of mind to ask: "Well, have you seen her mother?" 

"Yes sir," said the young man, "I've seen her, but I still pre- 
fer your daughter." 

The message I wish to leave with you this afternoon comes 
in four parts: 

First, I'd like to say something about our heritage in the land 
we call America — and more particularly the people who shaped 
and fashioned it. 

Second, I* want to describe or characterize the worid in which 
we are now living — its people and their hopes and fears — its re- 
sources — its educational, political, economic and social institu- 
tions. 

Third, I v/ill say ? few things about the skills or qualities leaders 
must possess if they are to serve effectively and well. 

And finally, I want to consider the resources which are avail- 
able to us in developing leadership qualities and skills. 

My own personal philosophy as it relates to the achievement 
of quality life is well expressed in an old Chinese proverb: Give 
a man a fish and he will eat for a day; teach him to fish and he 
will eat for the rest of his days. 

Aristides, a Greek philosopher, also expressed it pretty well 
^ in 600 B.C. when he wrote: 
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Not houses fully roofed, or the stones of walls welUbuilded; 
nay, nor canals and dockyards make the city — but men able to 
use their opportunity. 

This Land We Call America — Our Heritage 

It has been well said that "we are the sum of all of our yester- 
days/' In developing this subject, I'm going to go back into our 
history books quite a long way.. And from the pages of our his- 
tory books we learn that in his long climb from bondage and 
caves and dungeons to eventual freedom and skyscrapers and 
democracy, man has demonstrated a capacity to develop skills 
which, together with courage, vision, willingness to try new things, 
faith, dedication and devotion, have enabled him to reach sum- 
mits of higher and higher achievement and accomplishment. In 
fact, it is the very nature of man to look to the unknown for the 
challenges and mysteries it holds. The attraction and promise 
the unknown holds for each of us has been beautifully stated in 
words far better than any I could choose by Rudyard Kipling: 

Something hidden 
Go and find it 

Go and look behind the ranges 
Something lost behind the ranges 
Lost and waiting for you. 
Go! 

Yes, people have always been looking for hills to climb and 
ways to climb them — hills that will take them over a course which 
will reveal the unknown and which, always hopefully, will lead 
to a richer, fuller, happier, and more rewarding life — to the 
mythical pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 

Our American culture and heritage are a direct result of a 
long succession of hills that had to be climbed, of challenges that 
had to be met, of unknowns that had to be mastered. Our history 
books are filled with the names of people who were willing to 
take ihem on. I will cite only one as an example. It has now 
taken its place as a treasured and important part of our history. 
It has to do with a sailing boat called the Mayflower and a small 
band of men and women journeying to an unknown future, an 
unknown land, where they dreamed of building a newer, freer 
life. 

W at, one might ask, was the motivating force that induced 
men and women from all stations of life "to pledge their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor" to such a venture? Cer- 
tainly the ship was small and frail. It hardly crawled over the 
seemingly endless sea. It wallowed in calms and was nearly 
smashed by storms. To the courageous little band the possibility 
of reaching land must sometimes have seemed remote. Often 
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they must have thought longingly of the familiar, comfortable 
thmgs they had left behind. The future must at times have seemed 
dark, and the dayo through which they were living bitter with 
uncertainty and hardship. 

They had no trail to follow— ahead of them was only the un- 
known. But the Important point here is they did not turn back. 
And they did reach the new land. They and their descendants 
conquered a continent and built a new civilization, a civilization 
which guarantees to each and every one of us the right to a 
heritage as free men and women in a free and democratic society, 
where government is the servant of the people, and never their 
master.. 

The freedom they so eagerly sought was protected forever in 
just 55 words which were written into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness— that to secure these 
rights governments are instituted among men deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. 

Under this system there was unleashed the greatest burst of 
creative energy the world has ever known. A great nation was 
built. A great and united people have established a powerful 
society. We have created for ourselves an abundance heretofore 
unknown anywhere else in the world. 

And so today you and I, and all other Americans, are the 
beneficiaries, and what is perhaps even more important the cus- 
todians of a heritage which represents the hopes, dreams, and 
prayers of the men and women who created the kind of America 
we have. As we look back over their accomplishments and ahead 
to what we prayerfully hope will be a better future for all man- 
kind, we can only say. Give us the hills to climb and the strength 
to chmb them. ^ 

John Ruskin could very well have had them in mind when he 
wrote: 

And as we build let us think that we build forever. 
Let it be such work as our descendants will thank us 
for— and let us think as we lay stOK2 on stone— that a 
time will come when these stones are held sacred be- 
cause our hands have touched them— and that men will 
say as they look upon the labor and .vrought substance 
of them — see this our fathers did for us. 

There's an old saying to the effect that "what is honored in 
a country will be cherished there." Actually, our honored and 
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cherished American system of free enterprise is founded on 
spiritual values, not material val'ies. We are the beneficiaries of 
a rich and valued legacy in the form of our Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights, These have endured as the supreme law of our 
land because they were prepared with thoughtfulness, honesty, 
foresight and a devotion to human rights and individual liberty. 
They provide the framework within which we build our ideals of 
liberty, freedom, tolerance and personal rights. Because of them 
ours is a land of freedom such as no other laiid has ever known, 
a land that has given us the right: 

. . , to speak our minds 

. . . to assemble 

, . , to worship as we see fit 

, , . to vote and petition the government as we desire 
and believe to be right. 

They have given us a land where we can hold to the principle 
that every man has a right to a good education, to live where 
he pleases, to work where he wants to, to belong to organizations 
of his choice, to own property, to start his own business, to have 
equal protection under the law, to manage his own affairs, to 
succeed or fail depending on his own ability, to enjoy freedom 
and equality of opportunity. 

They assure that we live in a land where each person has 
importance as an individual and where our laws express the 
conviction that all men are created equal. This is our political 
heritage. It assures that government shall serve each and every 
one of us as servant and never as master, as the protector of 
our individual rights and liberties, not as the provider. They 
guarantee each and every one of us the right to develop as free 
men in a free society. They are the "open door" to opportunity 
for the development of leadership and the achievement of quality 
life. They promise no guarantee of success or failure — only as 
illustrated so well in the following stanza on the right to succeed 
or the right to fail: 

IsnU it strange that princes and kings 
And clowns that caper in sawdust rings 
And common folk like you and me 
Are builders of eternity. 
To each is given a bag of tools, 
A shapeless mass, a book of rules; 
And each must make ere life is flown 
A stumbling block or a stepping stone. 
You are the fellow who has to decide 
Whether you'll do it or toss it aside. 
You are the fellow who makes up your mind 
Q Whether vou'll lead or linger behind,, 
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Whether you*ll try for this goal that*s afar, 
Or just be contented to stay where you are. 
Take it or leave it — here*s sortiething to do — 
Just think it over, 
It*s all up to you. 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen — the transformation of this continent 
from a primitive wilder ness to the great nation we know today is 
the best example I know of problems identified and solved — or 
if you wish, opportunities identified and made the most of — by 
an enlightened leadership motivated by a burning desire to achieve 
a quality life. Through it all, one is impressed by the high value 
placed on individual initiative, free enterprise, teamwork* faith in 
God and country, in the family, and last but not least, in the 
value of education. People have always been and are today 
America's greatest resource. All of this, combined with the ap- 
plication of research and technological advances, has made the 
kind of America we have today. 

The World in Which We Live 

A whole host of words can be used to describe the world in 
which we live. I won't try to list all of them but I would include 
the following as being among those which are mentioned most 
often: 

wonderful have and have not nations 

exciting dynamic 
challenging frustrating 
iron and bambo curtains changing 
dangerous smaller 
aungry bigger 
divided technological 
Actually, eight important features characterize the world in 
which ' ' .»re now living. I want to discuss each briefly with you. 

1. Mechanical inventiveness has advanced to a point where it 
now plays a dominant role in our lives. It has brought us auto- 
mation, push buttons and the IBM machine. It has revolutionized 
our industry, our agriculture, our homes, and our way of life. 
Brains have replaced brawn in agriculture and just about every- 
where else. Increasingly man directs and applies power through 
gadgets he has created instead of having to supply it himself. 
Automated care of livestock is becoming more and more common 
and our engineers are telling us that the time is fast approaching 
when hand harvesting of any of the crops we grow will be a thing 
of the past. As a result, at least in the developed nations such 
as ours, production per man has been and is increasing steadily. 
Working hours both on the faiin and in the city are being short- 
ened. Much of the drudgery and hard physical work long asso- 
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ciated with farm life have been eliminated. The farm family — 
and most other families too — have more time for leisure, recrea- 
tion, community activities and self-improvement. 

2. Modern transportation and communication have brought 
all of the people of the world closer together and within easy reach 
of each other. Earlier in my discussion, I mentioned the Pilgrims 
who landed at Plymouth Rock and the pioneer families who con- 
quered the wilderness and helped to develop our country. A 
century ago a letter sent from the east coast to a pioneer family 
in the west traveled the uncertain route of pony express. Often 
months or even years elapsed between the time an event occurred 
and the time the people learned about it. But that was really 
not a serious problem for these families. They had to be and were 
almost totally self-sufficient and self-contained socially, economi- 
cally, and physically. There were very few adjustments they had 
to make as a result of what went on in the world outside the 
community in which they lived. 

Today the whole world is on our doorstep, so to speak. Tokyo, 
Berlin, Paris, Moscow. Peking, London, Washington and Saigon 
are no farther away than our telephone, radio, television set, or 
the newspaper which reaches our front step or mailbox daily. 

Something similar has occurred in the field of travel. For the 
early pioneer travel involved hard work and much discomfort. 
A person traveled as best he could — on foot, horseback, by coach 
or ox-drawn wagon, by canoe or boat if there happened to be a 
watercourse. Small wonder that people were content to stay at 
home. 

Today powerful motors in automobiles, locomotives and air- 
planes carry us easily, rapidly and comfortably over great dis- 
tances and at speeds that would have seemed impossible to people 
living as late as 50 years ago. While it is not yet commonplace, 
it is certainly possible to visit Paris, London, New York and San 
Francisco all in the same day. Jet planes travel /aster than 
sound. Space travel is now a reality and interplanetary travel a 
real possibility. Spaceships are now being built to carry us to 
the moon, to Mars, and even beyond. Who knows? Perhaps such 
travel too may someday be commonplace. 

Yes, modern means of travel and communication have brought 
all of the people of the world closer together, and for better or 
for worse within easy reach of each other And one result has 
been that what happens in other parts of our country or in other 
parts of the world now has inescapable meaning for every one 
of us. 

3. The population of the world is increasing faster than at 
any earlier period in our history— sboui 8,000 per hour, 1 ,300,000 
per week, 68,000,000 per year, enough to populate another 
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United States every three years. If current trends continue the 
world population will reach four billion by 1975 and double to 
eight billion by the year 2010. Finding ways to feed adequately 
this rapidly increasing population is the most important and urgent 
problem which faces the world's leadership today. 

4. The world itself is undergoing rapid changes, and of neces- 
sity modern man must accept these changes readily, 

I would cite as an example the story in which it was imagined 
that a good Egyptian farmer in the days of Moses was brought 
back to life in the days of Caesar, some 12 centuries later, and 
placed on a good farm in Italy, then the most advanced nation 
in the world He could have farmed with practically no additional 
instruction, for the art of agriculture had changed very little in 
all that time. 

Put him on an English farm in the days of Shakespeare, some 
four centuries ago, and he still would have been a pretty good 
farmer. Bring him to the eastern shore of America 160 years 
ago and put him on Thomas Jefferson's farm, one of the best of its 
day, and he would be more or less at home. 

Now imagine for a moment that same farmer on a modern 
American farm. He would be completely at a loss to know where 
to begin or what to do. It would require many years of instruction 
and training, and a willingness to accept change, before he could 
even begin to operate a modern American farm. 

5. The trend in modern life is toward greater specialization. 
Years ago, for example, a single individual often handled all the 
jobs involved in building a home. Today many specialist groups 
are involved. The carpenter does the wood work, the bricklayer 
the brick work, the plasterer handles his specialty, the plumber 
installs the plumbing, and the electrician takes care of the wiring. 

In the medical profession, the general practitioner who worked 
in an office by himself and ministered to all the medical needc of 
the community has been replaced by the modern clinic with its 
staff of doctors, each a specialist in his field. 

Students enrolled in agriculture at the University specialize and 
receive intensive training in such areas as animal husbandry, bac- 
teriology, soils, horticulture, and agricultu/al engineering. 

Specialization is increasing in our homes and on our farms. 
The pioneer farmer built his house and the buildings for his live- 
stock from trees cut on his own land. He raised his own food 
and he butchered his own meat. His wife made the bread, but- 
ter and soap for the family. She converted wool into homesoun 
cloth. ^ 

Today's farmers look to others to do the jobs of making cloth- 
ing, soap, butter and bread, or of slaughtering and processing 
livestock. The successful farmer is no longer a "jack of all trades 
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and master none," Rather, he must be a genuine specialiu 
in three things, growing crops, handling livesiock, and market- 
ing his products, if he wishes to provide a satisfactory standard 
of living for his family and himself. 

6. Science and technology have provided mankind with a 
tremendous power potential Throughout much of his long strug- 
gle for existence man has had to work hard because of lack of 
sufficient power. For centuries he relied on the horse, the ox> 
the dog, the water buffalo, and the elephant. Then came the steam 
engine, the internal combustion engine, and the electric motor. 
More recently we have learned ho\v to harness the awesome arid 
seemingly limitless power of the atom. Today man has tremen- 
dous sources of power at his disposal. 

Unfortunately, this power can be used for useful and con- 
structive purposes and for evil purposes as well. In evil hands 
u can dcctroy people, cities, crops, livestock and valuable re- 
sources and pollute or poison uui air zr**^ wat^r I Wod cto7\uvo\v 
it can ease man's burden of work, relieve him of much of the 
drudgery that has characterized his pciiod of existence on the 
earth, and provide additional comforts and enjoyments. The 
choice, a tremendously grave one, is man's own to make. 

Unfortunately, the enormous power potential we now have 
can and will result in the more rapid depletion of many of our 
valuable natural resources. The only point I wish to make here 
is that with our present enormous power potential there is an 
ever increasing need to safeguard and conserve our natural re- 
sources for their best and most effective us^. 

7. The trend in modern life is toward commercialism or the 
worship of material things. It is certainly all right for us to have 
automobiles, tractors, milking machines, combines, running water 
in the house and barn, electricity, modern household equipment,, 
television, radios, telephones and many other conveniences, pro- 
vided we do not make them the "be-alF' and "end-all" of our 
existence. Success or failure isn't measured by our material po.s- 
sessions alone or by our ability to keep up with the Jones's. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that besides having physi- 
cal needs, people have intellectual, emotional, and spiritual needs. 
How can we put a price, for example, on appreciation of nature 
and the beauty that is all around us? What is it worth to hear 
the song of the bird in the treetop, to see the splash of the trout 
in the stream, to see the wild flower as it awakens from winter 
slumber and develops in all its splendor, to hear the wind in the 
trees, to see the sun set in the evening or rise in the morning? 

Today the democratic way of life is beinj; put to its most 
severe test. Whether we stand or fall will not" be determined by 
the number of automobiles, tractors, refrigerators, dishwashers 
or other gadgets we have in our homes, on our farms and in our 
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facton'*^ The deciding factor will be how well we as a nation 
have met all the needs of our people and how much we have 
helped to meet similar needs of people in other parts of the 
world. 

8. Morally and intellectually the world is now divided into 
many small pans, and especially into two parts. Science and 
technology have brought all of ihe people of the world relatively 
close together. Physically speaking, because of the speed of 
travel and communication, we are truly one world. Morall> and 
intellectually, however, the world is divided into many small parts, 
and especially into two parts. 

We live in an age of struggle between two great ideologies — 
the democratic way of life in which the life of the individual is 
important and in which free people are free to govern themselves, 
and the totalitarian way in which the will of a dictator prevails. 
Actually, the struggle that is going on in the world today is not 
just for empire or riches; rather it is for the mastery of the minds 
and souls of men. This current sharp division of mankind is one 
of the great, unsolved problems of our time. 

The Quality of Leadership in Today's World 

These are some of the important and vital facts about today's 
world. What they suggest, in siinplest terms, is that the role of 
• leadership and the task of citizens is more difficult and complex 
than ever before. 

Before I come lo the matter of the qualities good leadership 
must possess, I would like to speak generally to the point of the 
need for education in the world of 1967. For tens of thousands 
of years man's greatest need was for well-developed muscles. Now 
his greatest need is for well-developed minds. 

Thinking has become important. For many thousands of years 
most people had littL need for thinking. They needed only to 
push, to shove, to haul, to carry, to till, to plow, to dig, to do the 
hard physical work for which machines had not been invented. 
Today we live in a world where increasingly machines do the 
physical work. Where our grandparents pioneered new geo- 
giaphic areas with rnuscles, wc must pio'^eer the frontiers of new 
ideas. We can do it only with well-trained, inquiring minds. In 
fact, we have now reached a point in our culture v/hcrc the un- 
educated and unskilled represent one of our most troublesome dis- 
advantaged groups. This group contrljutcs significantly to unem- 
ployment and creates social and economic problems. 

Among all others, the ability of man to disi:over new knowledge 
and to translate it into useful products and services is now by 
all odds r ur most important and valuable resource 

I must point out here too that man now makes more progress 
^ in a month than he used iu make in a century. Experience is no 
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longer the teacher it once was since it often becomes obsolete 
as fast as we get it. Actually, our traditional educational policy 
is based on the assumption that an individual can acquire in his 
youth the bulk of the knowledge and skill requi d for him to live 
adequately the rest of his life. The hard, cold fact is that no one 
in these times ^^n go far cn the intellectual capital he acquires as 
a youth. Unless he keeps his knowledge or skiM up-to-date, re- 
vises it, adds to it, enriches it with experience and new ideas, he 
will soon be severely handicapped in his role a> a wage earner 
and as a cititzen in our ever-changing society. 

Never before has the rate of obsolescence of knowledge been 
so great as it is today. Predictions indicate that the new scientif- 
ic knowledge we will acquire in the 60's will exceed that of all 
the centuries which preceded 1960. Authorities are now saying 
that young people who are just beginning careers will have to learn 
or be trained for three or four occupations or professions during 
the span of their lifetime. 

All of this adds up to the fact that we live in a world in which 
the pace of change is accelerating and where i' e need for pro- 
grams of continuing education is becoming more and more urgent. 
Truly education is the threshold which all who wish to take ad- 
vantage of expanding opportunity must cross. 

What then are the qualities we as leaders must possess if we 
are to be true to our heritage and at the same time serve wisely 
and effectively in a troubled, rapidly changing world. I would like 
to suggest the following: 

1, We must be adequately trained. Every decision we make 
must be based on facts. A great statesman once said, "He is well 
armed who is armed with facts." I think it goes almost without 
saying that we will not likely succeed in the profession in which 
we earn our daily bread, fanning, homemaking, engineering, busi- 
ness, or others, without the training and continuous "letooling" 
that provides the know-how to do i good j^b. 

And beyond that, because of the kind of world in which we 
now live, we must extend the boundaries of our sphere of in- 
terest, concern and understanding to include the entire world. 
Most certainly this is so because in our kind of world many of 
the decisions we are called upon to make are outside our field of 
specialized interest. We simply cannot afford either as individuals 
or as a nation to base opinions and actions on propaganda, hys- 
teria, prejudice, hearsay or what the neighbors think, It is well 
to remember that most of our troubles start in a vacuum caused by 
lack of knowledge, 

2. We must have the courage to do what is good and just and 
right. Many examples of great courage come to mind but I 
will cite only one. I am thinking of a lime when a single man 
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turned a nation's back on weakness and substituted faith and 
courage for fear. He had nothing to offer but "blood and toil 
and sweat and tears/^ You may have read the words of t[ late 
Winston Churchill when at a particularly dark moment i he 
history of his beloved England during World War II he ba«d 
"We will defend our Island whatever the cost nay be. We shall 
fight on the beaches— on the landing grounds— in the fields — 
on the streets and in the hills. We will never surrender." 

Are we too willing to fight for our heritage, for the cause of 
right and justice? Will we fight in our schools, in our homes 
from the speaker's platform, and in the halls of Congress to pre- 
serve our way of life, and i!i that is good and right and just in 
this great land of ours? Do we have the courage of mind, spirit, 
and body that such may require of us? 

3. We must have faith in our friends, our colleagues and as- 
sociates, in the general goodness of mankind, and most of all in 
ourselves. 

4. We must live our lives according to the principles of the 
Christian religion and be willing and able to translate these prin- 
ciples into our daily live^ and living. I believe it was Presiden 
Eisenhower who once said, 'The most basic expression of Ameri- 
canism IS faith in God. Without God," he said, "there can be no 
American form of government, no American wa> of life." In 
Christianity and free enterprise we have the two greatest systems 
in the world. We give up these systems when we iio not support 
or take part in them. The Bible symbolizes one; the bill of rights 
of our constitution the other. 

5. We must train ourselves to the point where we fully ap- 
preciate our country ami understand what freedom means Patrick 
Henry spoke for his generation and for generations yet unborn 
when he said, "Give me liberty or give me death." 

In an article entitled "Americans Birthright," a young Ameri- 
can mother has expressed the same thought in another way Her 
name is Jo Bingham. This is how she put it: 

Take your child to the high places and show him his 
country. Let him know his land. Tell him the story of 
the two great births in history— a boy in Bethlehem and 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia— the Christian re- 
ligion and a democratic nation. Define his rights: 
The right of self expression, 
The right to be a pe*'son,, 
The right to participate,, 
The right to choice of labor,, 
The right of contract, 
O . The right to own property, 
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The right to a heritage, and 
The right to belong. 
Tell him these rights are his. Yes, take your child 
to the high places and show him his country. 

6. We must hove the capacity for sympathy and understand- 
ing. Most of the difficulties the world finds itself in today are 
due to misunderstandings of one kind or another — misunderstand- 
ings between individuals, groups, nations. The peace we all want 
so much will come only with understanding. 

7. We must have the ability to write and speak clearly and 
logically so those who are reading or listening will know pre- 
cisely what we mean. 

Resources We Can All Count On 

Mastering each of these seven "barriers" is the "admission 
price" for all whose goal is leadership and the opportunities which 
become available when such has been achieved. To say the very 
least, the course is difficult and many who enter upon il drop by 
the wayside. Fortunately, there are certain readily available re- 
sources which each of us can count on for help and guidance on 
the road to leadership. 

1. First, there is the home. The family is the foundation on 
which our society is based. Here we learn brotherhood, justice, 
love, affection, honesty, honor — a)l the things that go to make 
up what is known as character. We become familiar with tradi- 
tions, standards and attitudes, and we learn how to live with 
others. 

2. Second,, there is the school. The ultimate success of our 
democracy rests on the education of all of our people. Schooling 
broadens our horizons, brings us into close and intimate contact 
with the accumulated wisdom of the human race, disciplines 
our minds to the need for study and how to apply facts to the 
solution of problems. 

3. Third, there is the church. Here we consider — perhaps 
for the first time — the real meaning and significance of life. Here 
we learn the meaning of truth, the difference between good and 
bad and right and wrong. We learn the importance of spiritual 
and moral values, and of the need for sympathetic understanding 
and brotherhood among all mankind. 

4. Fourth, there is the community. Here we learn that groups 
of people can accomplish many things that cannot be achieved 
by a single individual or a family — provided they learn to co- 
operate — and we discover the need for compromise and coopera- 
tion in the decision making process. 

5. Fifth are voluntary clubs or associations. Americans are 
"joiners " Voluntary clubs or assoc.^.ions can be excellent out- 
of-school laboratories for building character and citizenship. 
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In conclusion, as we look down the road that leads to tomor- 
row, to a future that can bring darkness to the world, or the 
bright light of hope and fulfillment and the achievement of qual- 
ity life, I can think of no better words to direct to our leadership 
than those found in the lines of the poet: 

All are architects of fate 
Working in these walls of time, 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Nothing useless is or low; 
Each thing in its place is best, 
And what seems like idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise 
Time is with material filled; 
Our todays and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 

Truly shape and fashion these, 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 
Think not because no man sees 
Such things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part, 
For the Gods see everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well. 
Both the unseen and the seen; 
May the house where God may dwell 
Be beautiful, entire and clean. 

Else our lives are incomplete,, 
Standing in these walls of time. 
Broken stairways where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 

Build today then strong and sure 
With a firm and ample base. 
And ascending and secure 
Shall tomorrow find //^ place. 

Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets where the eye 
Sees the world in one vast plain 
And one boundless reach of sky. 
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ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS FOR ACHIEVING 
QUALITY LIFE 

By Wallace E, Ogg, Professor of Public Affairs, 
Iowa State University 

Before I had the opportunity to read Ron Powers' paper, "What 
is Quality Life — Conflicts in Values," I too worried about defini- 
tive meaning for quality of life. After I read his paper I ceased 
to worry. I thought it was an excellent framework for the theme 
of the conference. I hope what I have to say about economic 
foundations for achieving quality life is recognizably in his frame- 
work. 

One of my revered professors at the University of Chicago used 
to say something to the effect that the discipline of economics 
deals with a small part of what is important to man, but what 
economics has to say about those areas where it is relevant is 
vcy important. Alfred Marshall ^vas less modest. He said **the 
two great forming agencies of the world's history have been the 
religious and the economic." 

The economic foundation for quality country life as discussed 
for us by Powers are critical in a number of areas. I will choose 
only a few where I believe the problems of achieving economic 
foundations are greatest. 

It would be tempting to discuss employment opportunities in 
farming. A recent newspaper story quotes a vocational agricul- 
tural leader as expressing concern for urgency in training one 
million new farmers to replace those who are retiring. 

Adjustments are proceeding. In Powers' words, "If there are 
more people than jobs mobility is required." Mobility is required 
and it is taking place. That section of the economic foundation is 
coming along well in spite of the vocational agricultural leaders' 
effort to stem the tide. 

I will confine myself to discussing economic foundations for 
what Powers called "the instruments of socialization, family, 
school, church and voluntary organizations." 

i will concentrate on schools and churches. The problems of 
economic foundations for local government — Powers' third need, 
the system of local control — are just as urgent but time will not 
permit consideration. Eber Eldridge dealt with this last year on 
your program. Economic foundations are also very important 
for what Powers called mutual support. 

Take the school first. The economic base for the school is of 
obvious concern in developing a nation. It came easy here, com- 
Q paratively speaking, as we in the United States pioneered free 
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public school education. I marvel at the progress of Russia in 
education in the early days after the revolution. Given the scarcity 
of their resources, it was a long gamble to put the investment they 
did in education. In terms of economic development and military 
power the mvestment paid off handsomely, but the decision to 
provide universal education may lum out to be a mistake politi- 
cally. It will probably mean the eventual destruction of the hard 
core communist doctrines of world revolution. China following 
Russia's early lead and with even more limited resources has in- 
vested heavily also in education. It remains to be seen if India 
Indonesia, the Arab states, and Africa can muster the economic 
foundations for public education. 

We will concentrate on the economic base for education in a 
farm-based rural economy where country life is in progress and 
changing rapidly. 

Farming is still the predominant export industry in these areas 
Other employment is related— processing agricultural products 
providing agricultural raw materials and providing services both 
to farmers and those who serve farmers. Western and north- 
central Iowa is like this, richly but predominantly agricultural. 

You are all by now familiar with what I call the adjustment 
sequence. Technical progress in farming has pushed towards 
larger farms. Larger farms mean fewer farms, declining farm 
population but higher per farm net income. From the standpoint 
of the surviving, modern, well-organized commercial farms the 
process of adjustment has been eminently successful. But it brines 
drastic changes. 

The small towns serving such areas, if over 25 miles from a 
metropolitan area, may lose population rapidly with all the prob- 
lems this brings for human institutions slow to adjust. 

The people who leave are the younger ones. The towns have 
a high population of elderly people who control the town and its 
institutions. They have no alternative to following very conserva- 
tive policies for their own business and for the town public serv- 
ices supported by taxes. Their economic survival depends on very 
conservative policy. 

The school and the church both have excess capacity The 
people who make decisions about schools have no children in 
school. As the town declines in population and as a viable com- 
munity center, the school is grasped as a protecting institution 
Its survival seems to be related to the town's future. 

In this kind of environment the tendency is to hold on to the 
school as the economic foundation melts away with the popula- 
tion. '■^ *^ 

One of the manifestations of this problem in the middle west 
^ IS rather strange. As state aid is used more to help support the 
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public school program, kindergarten through 12th grade, there is 
a tendency for state departments of public instruction to require 
minimum standards, especially for secondary schools. 

Small school systems, compelled to meet these standards at 
least minimally, tend to do what must be done to this end at the 
high school level. To survive with the limited economic founda- 
tion they make their savings at the elementary level. 

This is ironic because most school finance people would agree 
that schools get the most for their money in the early elementary 
grades. The cost per pupil is lowest and rises with the grade level. 
The early grades are increasingly being recognized as most strate- 
gic to development of human intelligence and academic achieve- 
ment. So we economize where we get the most for our money 
and spend where we get the least. 

The evidence? Elementary salaries in small school districts are 
low and not competitive in the national markets. Teachers are 
homemakers who will teach regardless of qualificatio is. Elemen- 
tary teachers' salaries in South Dakota. Nebraska, and North Da- 
kota, where school reorganization has lagged and schools are 
small, are in the bottom ten in the United States with the poorest 
southern states. Yet in the 20 years from 1940 to 1960 the net 
migration from North Dakota equalled one-third of the 1940 
population. These were youth. In view of this had the schools 
done a sufficient job of socialization? 

But the problem of economic foundations for churches in the 
declining town is even more urgent if the institution of the church 
is considered to be a relevant socializing force. 

Sociological research has well documented the sequence. Popula- 
tion declines, attendance and support decline, the church program 
is cut back. The church goes from ? full-time minister to a half- 
time minister. Then to no minister at all and runs with only a Sun- 
day school. By this time this institution has long since ceased to be 
a relevant socializing influence in the life of youth about to mi- 
grate. 

In contrast with the school the church, with a few denomina- 
tional exceptions, has completely failed to reorganize. The church 
has problems today in the field of theology; but the problem T am 
describing is not a theological problem, it is a problem of struc- 
tural economic foundation. With the melting away of this foun- 
dation as a result of successful economic adjustment of farms, no 
comparable adjustment has taken place in the rural church. As a 
result (I'm oversimplifying) it is failing in its socializing role in 
the lives of young people. It is also failing to make its contribu- 
tion to the quality of country life. 

The problems of the church and the school arc not that- difficult. 
There are economies of scale for running schools and churches 
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just as there are for running farms. Technology seems to have in- 
creased the optimum size. But the optimum size is certainly 
reasonable and attainable by reorganization. The economic con- 
cept of optimum takes into account intangible values such as the 
warm, dose relationships of smaller classes and churches, but 
there is an optimum.. 

« 

The tools for adjustment in scho^s are reoiganization and state 
or federal aid. They do involve some compromise with local 
control but the problems seem manageable. 

The tools for adjustment for churches are similar. Reorgani- 
zation either within or between denominations is necessary. But 
It seems to be harder for churches. Perhaps they need to have a 
hard-headed dialogue about what their purpose really is. 
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GOVERNMENT FOUNDATION FOR ACHIEVING 
QUALITY LIFE 

By Jack D. Timmons, Extension Public Affairs Specialist,, 
University of Nebraska 

Throughout history, men have recognized that certain of their 
economic and social goals could only be realized through com- 
mon effort. The most usual method adopted for accomplishing 
these purposes has been the use of government. Men have fre- 
quently damned government — especially when tax payments come 
due — but they all generally agree upon its necessity. 

During the early years of American settlement and develop- 
ment, government activities were relatively limited because de- 
mands were few. People were isolated from each other by dis- 
tance and time and necessarily had to be self-sufficient. Gradually, 
the country became more densely populated and the development 
of an industrial society concentrated most of this population into 
small areas. At the same time, man became more specialized and 
more dependent upon the efforts of people outside of his family 
to provide the goods and services he wanted. Many of these 
services could be more efficiently and effectively provided by gov- 
ernment. 

How do we decide which services can be most effectively pro- 
vided by government? There obviously is no hard and fast rule 
in answer to this question. Abraham Lincoln's answer was that 
government should "do for the community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do so well for themselves 
in their separate and individual capacities." This leaves a fairly 
broad range of activities open to government. In the United States, 
we have approached this problem on a pragmatic basis for the 
most part. Those services which are not being provided adequate- 
ly by private means and which a substantial portion of the people 
feel are necessary are undertaken by some level of government. 

A highly complex industrial society such as ours requires care- 
ful balancing of all its parts in order to assure continued growth 
and prosperity. Lack of investment in education can create a 
shortage of trained manpower that would reduce both purchasing 
power and the ability to produce the mass consumption goods we 
enjoy.. Lack of investment in a clean water supply and sewer 
system may create serious health problems in a community and 
affect other communities nearby. Depressed economic conditions 
in one part of the nation cost the rest of the nation both in poten- 
tial production from the people in that area and in valuable re- 
sources for welfare costs, premature social security payments, 
Q idle capital, political unrest and many other factors. 
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It may appear that I am dwelling overly long on what arc 
really fairly elementary political and economic principles. How- 
ever, I think there has been a tendency among even relatively well- 
educated portions of our system to think that financing govern- 
ment activity in some other portion of the nation, or even of the 
same state, is a gift which will bear little fruit but is perhaps the 
humanitarian thing to do. This nation's prosperity is based on 
the prosperity of the whole and of all the parts. The subject of 
this conference today and tomorrow deals with one of those 
parts that is feeling the leffects of technological change*. It has not, 
itself, been able to make all the adjustments necessary to main- 
tain quality life and continue to make its contribution to the rest 
of the nation. Government— federal, state and local—can play 
a major role in providing the opportunities necessary to growth in 
the countryside. 

Now, what are we talking about when we say countryside? Es- 
sentially, we have three different kinds of rural areas. All three 
have problems to deal with but each one is going to require a 
different kind of approach to solve those problems. The first of 
these is the area composed of relatively prosperous farms and 
ranches and a stabilizing population. In these areas, the main 
problem in providing adequate governmental services relates to 
population and high per capita cost. Many of these areas are not 
going to be able to meet the criterion established for the ideal 
size school or the fully equipped hospital. They will have to make 
some compromises. It may mean that they will have fewer stu- 
dents per class, use more educational television and other self- 
teaching m.^thods, and go to the city for more specialized medical 
care. But they must ha'^e help. By help, I mean guidance in de- 
termining just what they can provide most effectively. Right 
now, most of them are operating in an informational vacuum. 
They are told by the experts that they should consolidate their 
schools, their counties, and other governmental units. They are 
told that their hospital s imbulancc service, nursing homes, water 
and sewer systems, fir,' protection, and other services are inade- 
quate. They may even be told that their school system should 
have a minimum of so many students and so many dollars of 
evaluation and that their hospital must have certain facilities and 
personnel to become adequate. But they are not, in most cases, 
given the guidance they need to achieve this level of services. 
This does not mean they should be told what to do, but they must 
have all of the alternatives possible. This requires a long and 
thorough educational effon. 

What are the most logical borders for these reorganized coun- 
ties and school distiicts? If we build a new hospital, what will the 
population be ten years from now when the bonds are half paid? 
Q What other towns ir the area shoi:ld we cooperate with in pro- 
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viding improved services with some assurance that the oroject 
will pay for itself and not be closed for lack of use in ten or 20 
years? How can we use federal aid if we haven't the reserves 
necessary to carry a project through until the federal funds are 
paid? Many small school systems and municipalities have had 
this last problem. These are just a few of the questions that need 
answers before a local community can make a decision which 
involves a substantial change in their governmental system. 

The second type of rural area is characterized by low income, 
inadequate farms, and a high level of out-migration. They have 
all of the same problems of the sparsely populated but stabilizing 
farm area plus several more. These areas have many special needs 
such as job training, relocation assistance, elderly care, special 
assistance to disadvantaged youth, and health care. Outside help 
must be provided for these problems since low incomes do not 
permit the special programs necessary to restore them to a useful 
role in our economic system. The long range costs to the rest of 
the nation will be greater for ignoring the problem than for help- 
ing. Some of the larger cities* most serious problems stem from 
slum areas settled, in part, by migrants from rural areas who did 
not have the education and training necessary to make them use- 
ful members of the urban community. 

The ihird type of rural area is in considerable contrast to the 
other two. This is the area surrounding our rapidly growing 
cities. Their problems are the result of too rapid growth and 
heavy pressure on governmental services that were designed for 
resident rural populations. The new demands made by a com- 
muting population often place heavy burdens on schools, water 
supplies, streets and roads, sewers, police and fire protection, and 
other services. Commuters tend to identify with community of 
residence for services rather than where they earn income. Large 
investments are necessary to meet the demands, and the older resi- 
dent and farm population often bears the major increase in cost 
for several years. Average incomes are higher in these areas 
which tends to increase the level of desires for quality governmen- 
tal services, but the property tax is poorly adapted to raising 
revenue from those that are creating the higher demand and have 
the income to pay for the services. 

The types of short-range government programs and policies 
needed differ substantially between these three types of rural 
area. The long-range objectives, however, should be the same. 
Government activity has only one justification. That justification 
is promoting the welfare of people. Local governments provide 
paved roads and streets to serve the needs of people. They build 
hospitals and provide fire protection to serve people. State and 
federal government has the same responsibility. Frequently, the 
Q engineering, short-range cost factors and audit requirements have 
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predominated in the decision making process, and decisions have 
hindered rather than helped the people being served. 

The fact that public services are increasing rapidly is almost 
a truism now. This increase is most evident at the local level and 
it is there that the final administration of most of the services 
takes place even though partially financed by federal and/or state 
funds. Dr. Raleigh Barlowe of Michigan State University recently 
presented a paper that outlines the trends in demand for state and 
local public services. » Total per capita expenditures increased by 
about 50 percent between 1922 and 1942. From 1942 to 1962 
they increased by 375 percent. Expenditures for education, high- 
ways, hospitals, sanitation, and parks and recreation increased the 
most and accounted for most of the increase in total expendi- 
tures. Even when constant dollars are used, the increase averaged 
80 percent for the nation during the 1942 to 1962 period. 

Although substantial increases have occurred in all states, 
there still are wide differences between them. In the North Cen-^ 
tral States, lor example, Minnesota and North Dakota spent 
more than $140 per capita for education while Missouri and Ken- 
tucky spent less than $100 per capita. Welfare expenditures 
ranged from $34 per capita in Missouri and Minnesota to $17 
n Nebraska and $14 in Indiana. Police protection cost $14 per 
capita in Illinois but only $6 in South Dakota. Fire protection 
cost $7 in Wisconsin and a little over $2 in North and South 
Dakota. 

These figures have little meaning, however, without some ob- 
jectivc measure of quality. How much of the difference between 
education costs in Minnesota and Kentucky is due to differ-- 
ences in costs of heating and building? Kentucky also pays its 
teachers less, but does this reflect proportionately poorer teachers? 
More ififomiation is needed relative to quality before firm con- 
clusions can be made indicating one state has better services than 
another. The more highly populated states certainly have eco- 
nomies of scale in roads and education. Northern states have 
higher costs of snow removal. On the other hand, highly urban- 
ized states tend to spend more per capita on welfare, health and 
hospitals, and police and fire protection. 

Comparisons of counties by population numbers indicate the 
greatest economies of scale occur in those having 10,000 to 
25,000 population. Counties having more than 250,000* people 
had expenditures over one-third higher and those under 10,000 
nearly 15 percent higher. A study of four Michigan counties in- 
dicates that the higher expenditures in urbanized counties are 
largely accounted for by the provision of a greater number of serv- 
ices. The 'ow population county had fewer services but the costs 
Q were high because of the small population base. High costs were 
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found in highways and pubHc welfare but low costs in expendi- 
tures for health and hospilals, police and fire protection, sewerage 
and other sanitation, and parks and recreation. No expenditures 
were made for housing and urban renewal, correction, or water 
supply. Were the low expenditure items the result of lower need 
or lack of ability to provide them? 

Another measure of efloit in providing public services is the 
ratio of public expenditures to personal income. These figures 
indicate that many of the rural states are making a much greater 
eflfort than the actual per capita expenditure figures indicate. Ken- 
tucky had average expenditures for state and local government 
per $1,000 personal income of $170. This was higher than any 
other North Central State, although it ranked at the bottom in 
educational expenditures and near the bottom in total per capita 
expenditures. This same kind of relationship probably exists in 
many rural counties within states relative to the urbanized areas. 

The inferior public services found in rural areas are evident 
in most states. Under current conditions this situation is likely to 
continue since many services can only be provided at high cost 
in sparsely populated areas and others may not be provided at 
all. Rural government has been characterized by one student as 
"amateur" government, lacking in specialization and expertise. 
He points out such deficiencies as haphazard budgeting, account- 
ing, and financial reporting, the lack of competitive purchasing, 
and poor employment practices.- ^ -ome Northern Plains coun- 
ties public health service, parks ai. playgrounds, hospitals, and 
police and fire protection are lacking. Many farm areas do not 
have fire districts, or arrangements with nearby towns for fire 
protection. The provision of adequate outdoor recreation facili- 
ties by counties has been the exception rather than the rule.. Some 
states have relied chiefly on the federal government to provide 
such facilities. 

With a few exceptions, educational services are deficient in 
small rural schools. Libraries, laboratories, specialized teachers, 
counseling services, and other specialized services are lacking. 
Roads are deficient in many areas in spite of fairly high per-capita 
expenditures. Many roads are not surfaced, impassable in wet 
weather, and poorly maintained. Streets in small towns are often 
dirt or gravel with only one or two paved thoroughfares. Dr. 
Barlowe in his paper rays that dirt roads are out of style and 
that "they are becoming sufficiently rare that it has been sug- 
gested that a program be started to conserve them as a scarce 
resource." This may be true in Michigan but in the Plains area, at 
least, there are many towns that do not even have a paved road 
leading into them and many others that have paving in only one 
Q direction. 
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Similar difficulties exist in other service areas in the rural com- 
munities. Snider has pointed out the deficiencies in rural libraries, 
public health services, hospitals, public welfare, and others." 

It is likely that the out migration of rural people has a dampen- 
ing effect on the quality of rural services. Costs per capita are 
increased Tor those remaining and they pay for it from fewer and 
sometimes lower incomes. Frequently, a defeatism accompanies 
out migration as well, and the leadership becomes more conserva- 
tive and less inclined to make new investment. There is also a 
higher risk involved in investment in public services for areas 
with decreasing population since there it :le or no margin for 
making mistakes. 

Arc rural people satisfied with their public services? The answer 
to this question clearly no. Rural people are aware of the 
quality of recreation, schools, paved streets, inside plumbing, 
health facilities, and other services that are available in cities. 
They have television, radio and newspapers that tell them every 
day what is happening in other areas. Most rural people have 
traveled some and have children or other relatives that live in 
other parts of the nation. Rural people have been generally con- 
servative in their attitude toward government, but the services 

available in urban areas arc not new and untested now they 

have been around for many years. As long as the costs are not 
prohibitive and the services fulfill a need, people are going to con- 
tinue to demand more of their governments whether rural or 
urban. 

What can we do about these problems of rural areas and aoout 
providing them with adequate government services to maintain- 
in many cases attain— a quality life? One approach always men- 
tioned by economists and political scientists is consolidation of 
local government. Will this help? It could, but only if accom- 
plished on a much wider and more comprehensive basis than is 
now the case. The only major advances to date in consolidation 
have occurred with school districts. Even school district con- 
solidation has not always been effective. Ma:.y areas have con- 
solidated two or three small school districts into one and built 
modern facilities on bond issues. This looks good in the statistics 
since it reduced by two-thirds the number of districts. However, 
in ten ycirs many of these will have nearly empty classrooms! 
Some of them were too small the day they were consolidated and 
now they have investment in new buildings to pay off instead of 
old buildings already depreciated. Not only will they have the 
sa* , roblem to face again in a few years but I am not sure they 
arc I'.^ief off even now. 

CcLTity consolidation shows much promise in theory but when 
a community is asl.ed to give up its position as county seat and 
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its relative competitive advantage with a neighboring community 
the decision is almost foreordained. Given sufficient information 
about their long range economic future and the most effective 
county area, they might be persuaded but it is doubtful. We have 
a unique project under way in Nebraska th^t we hope will hold 
some answers to this problem. Four counties in the Southeastern 
corner of the state have formed a joint planning commission. 
There are representatives on the commission from counties, cities, 
villages, aiid rural areas. The various governmental units are pro- 
viding shares of the financing and intend to form an overall com- 
prehensive plan for the four county area. This presumably will 
result in action by the county boards providing for zoning, build- 
ing codes, and other services administered by a permanent staff 
hired by all four counties. Given sufficient time and careful co- 
operation this may form the basis for an eventual consolidation. 
If not, it should at least provide the area with some professional 
services at a lower per capita cost than is now possible. 

Another approach for more sparsely populated areas is func- 
tional consolidation. There has been some progress along this 
line with the formation of city-county planning commissions, 
health boards, hospitals and other similar services. Some counties 
in Nebraska now hire one county superintendent, county judge, 
engineer, and county agent for two or more counties. However, 
these changes have trequently been forced by placing minimum 
qualifications on the offices through state law. The smaller coun- 
ties could not pay for the quality required so they joined a neigh- 
bor and each pay part of the salary. 

Internal reorganization might also help counties. There are 
now too many elected officials operating independency of each 
other and of the county board. A county manager appointed by 
the board could probably cut down costs by consolidating offices 
and pooling clerical help. It would also provide competent pro- 
fessional supervision in offices which arc now typically held 
by amateurs. 

Cbmprehensive planning is needed in all areas. By that, I mean 
comprehensive planning, not a quick textbook plan developed by 
a consulting firm that spends a few days in the county and then 
disappears. One example of this need lies in roads. There are 
thousands of miles of roads in the midwest and plains area that 
are rarely if ever used but are still being maintamcd. Thousands 
of more miles could be abandoned with very little inconvenience 
to those using them if other road.; were paved and maintained 
properly. I have yet to sec a county plan that deals with this 
problem. It may be happening in some areas but it is rare. 

Education is still one of the most important local services that 
needs improvement in rural areas. It is already the most expcn- 
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sive of local services and as educational dem^^iJs become greater 
it will become even more critical. Some sparsely populated areas 
will have problems whatever they do. The larger the district 
established to decrease public costs the greater will be the private 
costs in time spent in buses and sometimes for room and board 
away from home. These areas will need help from state and 
federal sources. 

Other areas can provide quality schools through consolidation 
but they should not do it expecting to reduce their taxes. It just 
does not seem to work that way. It will provide them with better 
quality for the money they are spending, however. Another area 
of conflict in rural schools that has always bothered me concerns 
the community that has an adequate school population but is 
split between a private parochial school and the public school. 
The frequent result of this is two inadequate schools where there 
could be one good school. Granted that all pay taxes to the pub- 
lic school whether their children attend or not. But if a sizeable 
portion of the parents send their children to a private school, 
they are often hard to convince when the public school proposes 
a bond issue or wants to increase its budget. 

Tliere is little doubt that government services will continue to 
grow in quantity and quality. The urban areas will probably con- 
tinue to enjoy somewhat higher levels of services than rural popu- 
lations but I suspect that gap is going to narrow over the next 
several years. Rural people are better educated, better informed 
and are raising more questions about their situation. They will be 
less tolerant of the performance of local governments and they 
will be less tolerant of inefficiency. They are becoming more ac- 
customed to traveling greater distances for private goods and 
services and will more easily adjust to the same sort of travel for 
government goods and services. I think that rural people are 
already ahead of policy makers in deciding what changes they 
want. It is time to start giving them some guidelines and assistance 
that will result in real improvement instead of temporary relief, 
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ACHIEVING QUALITY LIFE 

By H, J, Schweitzer,, Associate Professor, Rural Sociology 
Extension,, University of Illinois 

Th .re is probably little to be gained at this juncture in the con- 
ference by elaborating any further on what is meant by "quality 
life." A year ago the Task Force appointed by the ACLA identi- 
fied a number of deficiencies in the countryside which they felt 
hindered the development of quality communities. Last year ai this 
conference Director Ernest Nesius of the Cooperative Extension 
Service, West Virginia University, stated that among other things 
quality of life means that the basic freedoms of man are available 
to all and that quality of life was equated with the attainment of 
a high level of satisfaction in community living. Previous speakers 
on this program have likewise defined what they feel is meant by 
the term "quality life." 

While^the concept is a relative newcomer to our vocabulary I 
believe the objective of quality life is the same objective we have 
been seeking in community development and in county or area 
resource development. It may be, however, that we are striving to 
discover something more — an "X" or plus factor in community 
living which we intuitively feel can exist but which we can't 
quite identify. 

The general title and format of our session this afternoon sug- 
gests that the achievement of quality life in our society rests upon 
the separate foundation stones of economics, government, social 
organization and culture. We have seen how an adequate eco- 
nomic base and relevant governmental structures are essential to 
quality living. By now I am sure you have recognized the difficulty 
of trying to retain a clear-cut distinction between these four 
foundation stones of society and community life which we are 
discussing in this session. This is particularly true in my own case 
as I attempt to concentrate upon the social organization founda- 
tion for achieving quality life since as a sociologist I view eco- 
nomic and governmental institutions as important aspects of the 
fabric of social organization. 

Minimum Requirements of Social Life 

Before discussing what I feel are some features of an adequate 
or relevant social organization foundation 1 would like to turn 
first to a brief consideration of the minimum requirements of social 
life. In the development of our modern society we have achieved 
a degree of subtlety and complexity almost beyond comprehen- 
sion. Perhaps only as we study more primitive societies or face 
the prospects of disruption of our comfortable community routines 
due to some natural or man-made catastrophe are we reminded 
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that there are essential or minimal conditions which must be met 
by society. 

While it is possible to develop a rather lengthy list of such 
conditions, Alex Inkeles' has convenjcntly grouped them into the 
following three main sets which are worthy of our review: 

1. Adaptation to the external environment, physical and 
human. Society must develop a technology adequate to 
provide minimum food, clothing and shelter. Protection 
must be providea not only against nature and animals 
but against human predators as well. 

2. Adaptation to man's bio-social nature. Individual 
needs are not limited to food and clothing but include 
psychic and cultural requirements. Among these we find 
needs for sexual expression, for exercise^ lelaxation, 
release of tension, expressive needs manifested in dance 
and art, the need for status and self-respect, etc. 

3. Adaptation to the condition of collective living. While 
man conceivably can live alone, the need to satisfy his 
bio-social or psychic needs drives him to collective living. 
In living together, however, men must coordinate and in- 
tegrate their actions to a degree to avoid destructive con- 
flict, chaos and confusion. While in animal life this co- 
ordination is assured by instinct, in human society it 
is almost entirely a product of social invention. In de- 
scribing this third set of conditions which must be met 
by society, Inkeles states, "Man must elaborate rules and 
provide orderly procedures to determine who occupies 
given sites, to coordinate movement, to control the use 
of force and fraud, to regulate sexual behavior, to govern 
the conditions of exchange, and so on through the whole 
gamut of human relations. In the process of elaborating 
these rules, man creates the basic units of social or- 
ganization. The invention of social organization was 
even more important than the invention of tools in 
setting man apart from the animal world." 

Our modern society is characterized by a multiplicity of social 
institutions and organizations which man has invented. Highly 
developed societies are blessed or plagued, as the case may be. 
with large numbers of institutions of a highly specialized nature 
which in turn are composed of numerous and elaborate sub- 
systems. This afternoon, however, we are not interested primarily 
in the minimal requirements which must be met if society is to 
persist nor in the multiplicity of institutions and organizations 
which man has invented. Our main interest is in the structures and 
processes of social organizations which contribute to the achieve- 
O ment of quality life in our society. 
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The Development of Community 

I cannot conceive of quality living without a sense of commu- 
nity. Though defined in various ways, the essence of community is 
a feeling of belonging, identification, holding some things in com- 
mon esteem with others and at the same time acknowledging the 
rights and obligations of others with whom we identify ourselves. 
Some have described communities as being either ecological 
(common habitation) or moral or psychic (spiritual bond involv- 
ing values, origins and beliefs) or perhaps both. Today we talk 
a great deal about expanded communities, the larger trade areas 
and area and regional development. At the same time sociologists 
tell us that "changes in rural social organization are in the direc- 
tion of a decline in the relative importance of primary relation- 
ships (such as locality and kinship groups) and an increase in 
the importance of secondary relationships (such as special interest 
formal organizations, government agencies and business firms).- 

While most people welcome the new opportunities oflfered by 
their expanding physical and social horizons, many experience a 
feeling of loss of identification or belonging to the new scene. In 
extreme cases persons may actually suffer from anomia, a psy- 
chological state of mind bordering on uncertainty, hopelessness 
and even abject despair. Sociologists use the French term anomie 
to describe social situations characterized by normlessiioss, social 
or personal disorganization, and demoralization. 

Daniel E. Allcger in an article appearing in Agricultural Sci- 
ence Review^ describes the anomia of individuals in low-income 
rural areas of our southern regi ,ns which seem to center around 
one to three personally identified situations: (1 ) a person thinks 
his community leaders are indifferent tc his needs, (2) he comes 
to believe that his goal-objectives are eluding his grasp, or (3) 
he views his immediate personal relationships as no longer being 
predictive or supportive; or all three may occur together. Alleger 
states that modern urbanism is the milieu in which secularization 
is occurring. Secularization dissolves man's will to believe in the 
central ideas of his forefathers and thus cuts him off from his 
past. It subjects him to social situations which may appear to 
him as both hostile and unpredictable. The result is uncertainty, 
hopelessness and despair. 

Loss of a sense of community may give rise to similar symp- 
toms. There was no question about the dominant values and be- 
liefs held in the neighborhoo d, the country school district, the 
small church parish or the village. Personal relationships while 
not always amiable were real and meaningful. Even the village 
drunkard was regarded as a person. As communities expand, as 
unit school districts or junior college districts emerge, as the unit 
^ . for planning and development becomes the county or the region, 
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different value systems may rome into conflict, there may be less 
satisfying personal relationships, less feeling of belonging and 
loyalty and less involvement. In short, less satisfaction with one's 
social situation. 

It is possible, of course, to create new social structures and 
social relationships to replace those that have been lost. My point 
is simply that conscious effc s must be made to create structures 
and relationships which are meaningful to the citizens of our ex- 
panded communities and larger social systems. If this is not done, 
then quality living will not be achieved. Not only will oersonal 
satisfaction be at a low ebb, but there will be little effective citizen 
support for and participation in activities which could lead to 
higher quality living for the entire community. 

The Instigation of Social Action 

Quality living at the community level often cannot be achieved 
without some kind of social change taking place. And social 
change usually does not occur without social action. Social action 
may be defined as instigated social change, that is, social change 
that is brought about by group planning, decision and action. As 
George Beal has stated, "Instigated social action attempts to bring 
about social change that will maximize (it is assumed) satisfaction 
for a society or subsystems of a society."^ 

Social action may originate within a variety of social systems 
or organizations ranging from a Chamber of Commerce to a farm 
organization, from PTA's to missionary societies. Thus the prob- 
lem in getting social action generally is not creating new or special 
organizations to do the job but in getting existing organizations 
involved in solving local problems. 

Organizations are social units which originate to achieve 
specific goals. Once formed, however, organizations tend to 
acquire their own nee^is for existence and operation. We therefore 
find some organizations spending less time pursuing their original 
goals and more time in satisfying their acquired needs and main- 
taining the system. Such organizations contribute little to their 
members and less to society. This is especially disconcerting when 
the original goal of the organization was to improve in some way 
the welfare of its members or of the community. In all fairness, 
however, it should be stated that some organizations achieve their 
initial objectives and then move on to other worthwhile objectives 
or causes. They are in a continual state of renewal 

Considerable effort in recent years has been directed toward 
forming social structures which link together a number of local 
organizations and state and federal agencies, the latter providing 
both expertise and funds. County or area resource development 
programs with their supporting Technical Action Panels are a 
case in point. Community councils, likewise, attempt to federate 



existing community organizations and agencies into an action ori- 
ented body. The objective of these efforts, of course, is to harness 
local resources in a democratic manner to achieve desirable social 
ends which individuals or single organizations working alone 
probably could not achieve. Sociologists speak of systemic link- 
age or the convergence of the elements of at least two systems 
so that in many ways they function as one system. This occurs 
most often when the systems have common goals and seek to 
achieve similar objectives. The challenge to communities today 
is to forge those kinds of linkages which will be adequate for the 
achievement of quality living. 

Change agents and community leaders should become familiar 
with the process of social action. Much has been written about 
the stages of social action but this is neither the time nor place to 
discuss the details. Nevertheless, knowledge of how social action 
is initiated, legitimized, carried out and evaluated is a valuable 
tool for those concerned with getting things done in the commu- 
nity. 

Since groups or organizations are generally looked upon as de- 
cision making, task accomplishing or problem solving mechan- 
isms, their leaders should be aware of the stages or steps in the 
decision making process. Here again we do not have time to 
elaborate but the following stages can be listed: definition of the 
problem, collection of significant facts about the problem, listing 
of all possible solutions or courses of action, evaluation of alterna- 
tive solutions and setting priorities, deciding upon the most de- 
sirable action and then taking action or carrying out the decision. 

Motivation and Leadership Development 

Social change and social action will not occur nor will the 
highest quality community life be achieved unless people are 
moved to make improvements. Psychologists remind us that we 
cannot motivate others. Each person develops his own motiva- 
tion. We can only stimulate, inspire, challenge, goad, reward, 
threaten, provide the conditions, etc. Individuals may be moti- 
vated or moved by hunger, fear, vanity or sex. We are familiar 
with W. I. Thomas' four wishes — the human desire for security, 
recognition, response and new experience. Frequently the idea 
of altruism is a motivating factor in individual lives. 

The capacity of people to become involved in development or 
improvement programs rests heavily upon education. Many peo- 
ple are simply not aware of certain deficiencies in their commu- 
nity. Others, while aware of them, are ignorant of the alternative 
solutions or the resources available. Thus, education, formal and 
informal, can contribute on two fronts. It can help people under- 
stand themselves and their communities. It can also provide them 
with the skills and the resources, or put them in touch with the 
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resources, to achieve a higher quality life than they had known 
before. 

Social organization can provide the mechanism for education 
through which people can increase their capacity to become in- 
volved in improving their communities. And as we have just 
noted, social organization can provide the structures through 
which people have the opportunity to express their concerns and 
organize for action. 

There is one ingredient of social organization which we have 
not discussed yet and that is leadership. It is inconceivable to 
think of our community organizations existing without leadership 
most of it voluntary, most of it unpaid. Leadership is vital to 
democracy. There arc, of course, many kinds of leadership rang- 
ing from leadership in formal organizations to opinion leaders 
in informal power structures. Most people are familiar with the 
former. Anyone who has worked in community action programs 
recognizes the important role that the latter play in either pro- 
moting or obstructing community development. 

Leadership is a process. It is influencing the attitudes and be- 
havior of other people toward the attainment of specified goals 
Leadership is also a property of the group. It is granted to per- 
sons by the group and it can be repudiated by the group at anv 
time. or J 

Formal or informal leadership which has been entrenched in 
the community for a long period of time may limit or even ob- 
struct desirable social change. For this reason communities 
should try to insure the steady flow of new and qualified leaders 
into positions of influence. While some people may be bom into 
influential positions because of wealth and family influence, most 
persons achieve their leadership role because of personal quali- 
ties, special skills and knowledge, and experience. 

Community organizations concerned with quality living and 
quality leadership recognize the importance of consciously trying 
to develop leadership. One of the best ways is to provide people 
with opportunities to become involved in community programs. 
Many of our youth organizations (Scouts, 4-H, FFA, etc.) are 
doing a commendable job of developing leadership within their 
own ranks. Unfortunately, this young leadership does not always 
flow into community leadership positions. For one thing the 
attrition rate is high— many rural youth leave their home com- 
munities. Another reason is that formal leadership positions in 
established organizations are often held tightly by the veteran 
leaders. Also, in many communities there is a scarcity of lead- 
ership positions to be filled because of limited, unimaginative 
programs. 

Social organization to achieve quality living should provide 
expanding opportunities for involvement which is the first step 
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in leadership development. Since people grow in their leadership 
ability through experience and training, opportunities should be 
provided to start them up the ladder through committee assign- 
ments or minor responsibilities. Furthermore, they should be 
given the chance to participate in leadership development sem- 
inars and workshops. Change agents and professional leaders 
have the responsibility of providing this kind of education in local 
communities. The pay-off is creative, imaginative leadership 
which, in turn, should lead to quality living in our communities. 

Summary 

Social structures can be designed and social processes can be 
implemented to achieve quality living. We sometimes forget that 
there are minimal requirements which must be met if society is 
to persist. Man has invented systems of social organization to 
meet his minimal needs and has then continued to elaborate upon 
them as society has developed. It is encouraging to remember 
that man still retains his social inventive capacity, and can, if he 
chooses, develop systems of social organization which can raise 
the quality of his living. 

Volumes have been written about the techniques of improving 
the effectiveness of community organizations. However, in the 
past few minutes I have tried to underline only three major areas 
of concern which I feel are vital to the achievement of quality 
living. First, it is essential that a feeling of community be de- 
veloped in our larger ecological areas so that citizens can experi- 
ence satisfying social relationships and become involved and con- 
tributing members to society. Second, channels must be dis- 
covered through which social action and social change can occur 
efficiently and effectively. Finally, the capacity and desire of 
people to become involved in development programs must be in- 
creased and a continuous flow of leadership in the community 
must be assured if quality living is to be achieved. 

Obviously there are many other areas of concern regarding ade- 
quate social organization for quality living. However, if we can 
piovide a system of social organization which will meet the needs 
just outlined, then we are well along the road to achieving quality 
living. 

FOOTNOTES 

^ Alex Inkeles, What is Social of*y, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1964, 
pp. 64-65. 
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Press, 1964, p. 57. 
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CULTURAL FOUNDATION FOR ACHIEVING 



QUALITY LIFE 

By John Bachman, President, Wartburg College, 
Waverly, Iowa 

In the traditional church year the fourth Sunday after Easter 
is known as Cantate Sunday. This, of course, indicates an empha- 
sis on singing, and the introit for the day begins, "Sing unto the 
Lord a new song." Although I have always been affiliated with a 
liturgically oriented church, I had never really observed Cantate 
Sunday until about five years ago when I spent that particular 
day in Addis Ababa, capital of Ethiopia. Although Haile Selassie 
has had dreams of making Addis Ababa the capital city of Africa, 
no one would have described it five years ago as being a cultural 
center. 

On that Sunday afternoon, however, I accompanied my host 
to the home of a faculty member on the staff of a small, strug- 
gling educational institution, located on the outskirts of the city. 
There in a modest size house we were treated to a concert of the 
highest quality, presented by a quartet consisting of two mar- 
ried couples, all of whom could play more than one stringed or 
reed instrument. They limited themselves on that occasion to 
medieval music and as a non-performer I have never felt such 
a sense of participation in a concert as I did in the crowded con- 
fines of that private home. 

I had served for 20 years on the faculties of institutions with 
outstanding schools of music, and for a decade I had lived across 
the street from the famous Julliard School of Music in New York 
City, but in an unlikely spot in the African countryside I enjoyed 
a unique esthetic experience. 

I cite this incident to give evidence for the conviction that one 
element, perhaps the major element, in the cultural foundation 
for achieving quality life is in the presence of cultured individuals 
within a community. Whatever can be done to encourage such 
persons to live in the countryside and to share their interests with 
one another and with their neighbors generally will contribute 
to quality life. 

As a result of modern developments in education, transporta- 
tion, and communication, there is a healthy scattering of persons 
with developing cultural interests in nearly all of our countryside 
communities. As I visit rural schools or small town service clubs 
I never fail to discover someone with keen curiosity and consider- 
able background in literature, music, or one of the other arts. 
These interests are not always apparent; I was surprised and de- 
^ lighted to discover that an acquaintance of mine in Waverly is 
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a student of archeology and has visited many of the finest ancient 
Roman ruins. 

Surely in this company I need not elaborate further on the 
claim that the countryside need not be culturally deprived. As a 
comparatively recent immigrant to Iowa, I am still amused when 
old friends from my former home in New York betray their 
provincialism by wondering how my wife and I can possibly sat- 
isfy our esthetic interests west of the Hudson River. Our stock 
answer continues to be true: our move to Iowa has not actually 
brought about a sharp reduction in our cultural exposure. While 
there was a wider range of choice available in Manhattan, we 
were unable to attend many more events in New York than we 
attend in Iowa because in busy professional lives a person has 
only a limited amount of time to devote to concerts, art gal- 
leries, and the theater. Admittedly, we plan more carefully so that 
when an outstanding event is scheduled we arc present for it. If 
attendance requires a trip to Minneapolis, Chicago, or Des 
Moines, it is not really much more inconvenient than fighting New 
York traffic or finding a cab on a rainy night in the Broadway 
theater district. 

I must insert an important caution at this point. I am not say- 
ing that devoting one night a week to a musical or dramatic pro- 
duction in Waverly or Waterloo is necessarily the equivalent of 
a night a week at Lincoln Center or the Broadway theater. The 
Iowa production may not compare at all favorably with the one in 
New York, and one of the supports for our cultural foundation is 
learning to recognize poor plays and poor music when they are 
inflicted upon us; but midwest productions can on occasion and 
in some respects be superior to the usual metropolitan offerings.. 
We must also be prepared to recognize this possibility. 

Britain's Royal Academy of Music grants a certificate with the 
inscription, "Qualified to Sing in Public." I sometimes wish we 
had something comparable to this to accredit aspiring artists who 
expose their efforts to any assembled audience. It is one thing 
to encourage young people to learn to speak, to sing, and to play 
instruments. It is another to confuse their stages of development 
with serious artistic expression. Instead of settling for anything 
which can loosely be described as cultural, we should be searching 
in non-metropolitan areas for vehicles of expression which are 
rarely available on Broadway, television or motion pictures. 

Sir Tyrone Guthrie has made quite a point of the fact that it is 
possible for a repertory theater in Minneapolis to attempt pro- 
ductions and build a season which for reasons connected with the 
economics of Broadway would be impossible in New York. He 
has said that the Guthrie Theatre can attract capable professional 
actors at lower salaries than they are offered in New York be- 
cause of the unique experience afforded them. 
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But how can wc recognize presentations of quality when they 
appear? The problem of discrimination is not limited to country- 
side communities but it can be especially difficult to overcome in 
areas where there is less frequent exposure to better productions. 

There is no reason, however, why residents of rural and small 
city areas cannot have a suitable basis for comparison with the 
best in all fields of artistic endeavor. Our own Artist Series at 
Wartburg, offered in a town of less than 7,000 people, annually 
includes performances of the highest caliber. Last year's series 
included presentations by the Royal Canadian Ballet and the 
Vienna Boys Choir, and this year's series will feature the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra of London and Emlyn Williams, among 
others. As a sidelight it can be noted that the most famous artists, 
and therefore the ones whose contracts call for the largest fees! 
such as Victor Borge from the past year's series, draw the largest 
c-owds, even in our relatively remote location, and often help to 
underwrite the rest of the series. Frequently, however, perform- 
ances of outstanding quality are presented by lesser known artists. 
A series featuring persons at varying stages in their careers in- 
vites subscribers and audiences to exercise the type of discrimi- 
nating judgment I have already advocated. 

Comparisons are facilitated, of course, by easily available re- 
cordings and by occasional programs of quality transmitted 
through the mass media. Unfortunately, this latter most obvious 
source of material is sometimes less accessible to the countryside 
than would be expected. We have radio and television stations, 
of course, but they are often characterized by a sameness and a 
mediocrity which allows little time for programs of quality. The 
reason for this is implied in the very temi "mass media," and 
in the economic base for the media in this country. 

Since our commercial broadcasting stations, the only ones with 
substantial financial resources for programming, are dependent 
upon income from advertising, they are intent upon attracting 
the largest possible audience at all convenient listening and view- 
ing times. In the great metropolitan areas with populations in the 
millions, even a minority audience for, say, classical music, can 
number in the hundreds of thousands and can be regarded as 
valid program fare for at least an occasional FM station. 

A similar principle applies to the showing of art films, but the 
problem here can be resolved by an active group of citizens who 
will work with a theater owner in scheduling occasional films for 
a discriminating audience. 

In these references to the mass media I am acknowledging 
what has been apparent all along, that when I speak about cul- 
tural foundations I urn using the term **culture" in its narrower 
^ sense, referring to intellectual and esthetic excellence, rather than 
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"culture" in the anthropological sense of a stage of civilization. 
Scholars 100 years from now will surely find interesting anthro- 
pological material in the video tapes and recordings of our con- 
temporary broadcasts, but even in this sense there is some ques- 
tion as to the balance of the portrayal. The classic observation 
in this regard was made by Edward R. Murrow in an address 
before the Radio and Television News Directors Association: 

"I am seized with an abiding fear regarding what 
these two instruments are doing to our society, our cul- 
ture, and our heritage. Our history will be what we 
make it. And if there are any historians about 50 or a 
100 years from now, and there should be preserved the 
kinescopes for one week of all three networks, they 
will there find recorded in black-and-white, or color, 
evidence of decadence, escapism, and insulation from 
the realities of the world in which we live." 

1 am not suggesting that the cultural foundations for achieving 
quality life would necessarily be constructed much more rapidly 
under a different broadcasting system. It is my conviction that we 
need more programs of substance on radio and television, but 
we also need a growing audience to enjoy and appreciate them. 
There are different means of building such an audience, but the 
responsibility for it is shared by broadcasters and ordinary citi- 
zens. Neither can do much alone. We who are concerned with 
the achievement of quality life should take more initiative. 

A former president of the National Broadcasting Company 
liked to speak about "enlightenment through exposure," a famil- 
iar philosophical posture which suggests that if man is only ex- 
posed to items of quality, he will develop a taste for them. There 
is an element of truth here; man could not very well develop a 
taste without exposure, but exposure alone is far from enough, 
as maintained by less optimistic views of human nature and dem- 
onstrated frequently in everyday experience. The conditions of 
exposure are important; attitudes of peer groups can reinforce 
or destroy. One of the best documented pieces of evidence for 
my position is in the comprehensive study of the influence of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation made by Dr. Burton Paulu. 
Through the years the BBC has offered an impressive array of cul- 
tural programs, but when Dr. Paulu studied British listening tastes 
he found them to be little different from American tastes. The 
BBC Third Program has served a high level of existing taste, 
but it is difficult to maintain that it has developed taste. 

This is something we overlook in our criticism of the mass 
media, and it is an extremely important location for laying cul- 
tural foundations for quality life, not only in the countryside but 
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everywhere. Some time ago I visited in Duluth, Minnesota, and 
learned cf a sobering study made by a television station there. 
The station had received a large number of letters from members 
of the local chapter of the American Association of University 
Women, complaining about the lack of quality programs on the 
station. A thoughtful executive filed the names of the ladies and 
one night some months later when a significant public service 
documentary was being presented over his channel he authorized 
a telephone survey of the homes in this specialized sample. He 
found that in 63 percent of the homes, the sets were tuned to his 
opposition, Gomer Pyle. 

It is possible, of course, that his documentary did not deserve 
an audience. It may have been superficial or, more likely, just 
plain dull. In building our foundations for quality life we must 
recognize that we cannot develop cultural interests by boring 
people. Our family was fortunate to spend a marvelous year in 
England at a time when our two sons could attend school in Lon- 
don. There in Shakespeare's homeland one of the sons was almost 
conditioned against Shakespear? for life by spending three months 
dissecting Con'olanus. Only a visit to a rollicking production at 
the Old Vic, complete with refreshments between acts, provided 
an antidote. 

The discriminating tastes needed for a cultural foundation are 
best constructed on a person-to-person basis. Conditions arc right 
for this venture in countryside communities where we can take 
time to get acquainted with one another, to see and hear things 
together, and then to talk about them. In this way we cun con- 
tribute to the achieverr. < of quality life, not only in the country- 
side but in the nation. 

Like most parents, we once almost despaired at the music;*] 
tastes of one of our sons. Nothing we attempted seemed to make 
any difference. Then he met an attractive girl who loved sym- 
phonic music and our problem evaporated. There are many ways 
to build cultural foundations and most of them will be discovered 
by persons who do not spend too much time giving lectures such 
as this and listening (o them, but who communicate *he conta- 
gious excitement of seeing, hearing, speaking, singing, playing, 
painting "things of beauty which are joys forever," 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND ACHIEVING QUALITY 



LIFE IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 

By Carl Hamilton, Vice President for Information and 
Development, Iowa State University 

The American Country Life Association came into being nearly 
half a century ago. What participants at early annual meetings 
discussed — say in the 1920's — I have not had lime to research. 
One would assume, however, that it had something to do with 
improving circumstances in the rural areas. 

Let's assume that the theme of this conference, Achieving 
Quality Life in the Countryside, might have been the subject of 
comment in the early 1920's and that this meeting was being 
held here in Iowa. Let's further assume that the speaker came 
from the farm, a farm going through foreclosure after World War 
I which would not have made it untypical by any standards. 

If I had been called upon to discuss this subject at such a meet- 
ing I would unquestionably have been the youngest speaker ever 
to appear on the program of the American Country 'Jfe As- 
sociation. But if I had had that opportunity and could have told 
my story as seen through the eyes of a ten-year-old boy, I would 
have painted this picture of life on the Iowa countryside. 

Mine would not have been a chapter for Hamlin Garland or a 
harking back to *'the good old days'' when life was simple and 
pastoral and Jeffersonian at its best. Rather I would have recalled 
life on the countryside without running water, central heating, in- 
door plumbing, or electricity. Recollections of winter evenings 
would have been of the family gathering closer and closer around 
the old heating stove as the winter winds pushed the chill ever 
closer to the heart of the household. You see, the baled straw and 
that rather quaint multi-purpose insulating material found outside 
the barn door and often placed around the foundation of the farm- 
house was hardly the equivalent of baseboard heating. 

Eventually the family would push off to bed in rooms that were 
barely above the freezing mark. 

I would tell the story of washing in cold, hard water that caused 
your hands to crack and chap to the point they broke open and 
bled on the covers at night. 

I would tell of picking corn by hand, for example, where the 
parents — my parents in this case — would pick the corn on the 
160 acres of land which they were losing by foreclosure, and at 
night the last thing I would hear when I would be going to sleep 
would be my father shoveling off the second load of corn that he 
and my mother had picked during the day. And she, at night, 
would be attempt; ig to do the family washing with hard water 
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that scummed over when you dropped in a handful cf shavings 
from the homemade soap. The water had been heated a pail-full 
at a time on the back of the cook stove. Need I tell you about 
Saturday night baths! 

But it must have been more pleasant in the summer, you say! 

With no ice, the only refrigeration to be had was by lowering 
butter and a can of milk into the well sumo. Of course, you say, 
there were fresh vegetables in the summertime. There were, but 
there was no fresh meat. In the winter there was fresh meat! but 
no fresh vegetables! 

And in the summer a farmer was up by his own daylight sav- 
mg time spending an hour or two rounding up the horses, feeding, 
currying, harnessing and hitching them, and following them all 
day— on foot frequently— as he carried on such operations as 
harrowing. I remember the family debate, and the self-conscious- 
ness which my father felt when finally for an investment that I 
suppose amounted to no more than $10 or $15, he bought a cart 
on which he could ride behind the harrow. 

And horses which developed sore shoulders and s5re. necks 
to the point where it was difficult to harness them as the season 
went on. But necessity required that each morning the collar 
go back on the sore neck or sore shoulder— for the work must 
go on. 

You ask about health and education and communication. The 
mailman with the daily paper and an occasional farm journal 
brought the only communication with the outside world. Health 
was in the county seat town not readily reached at various times 
of the year and denied to many by the simple reason of eco- 
nomics. Education was still a cross between the one-room country 
schools that were to persist until almost this present time and the 
earliest of the consolidated schools. 

No one who was a part of the scene can elaborate, without vary- 
ing degrees of fabrication, upon the joys and pleasures of the 
countryside in the early days of the American Country Life As- 
sociation. 

And now in 1967 we talk about quality life in the countr>'side 
where kilowatts alone, for example, turn rural America into a 
lighted, electrified, refrigerated, air conditioned wonderland of 
central heating, combination washers and dryers, running water, 
entertainment, good music and instant communication the world 
around that lasts from breakfast time to bedtime. 

Need I elaborate upon the equal conveniences which have 
ccme to field operations and to all other aspects of farm life in 
this mechanized age? 

Within a generation or less the countryside has been transformed 
beyond the wildest dreams of tho I920's. 
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By the yardsticks used by those who have seen this revolution 
take ]>lace, quality life has come to the countryside in such bounty 
and abundance as to be almost beyond comprehension. 

Ce tainly no one could wish for anything more. Certainly no 
one \/ho has seen this transformation, and certainly none who 
has experienced these two extremes at first-hand, could believe 
that j.rown people, presuming to some serious intellectual pur- 
pose, could come together for the purpose of discussing the need 
of achieving quality of life in the countryside — that is unless they 
simply wanted lo repeat the history of an obviously accomplished 
fact. ' 

Thus I speak in a low key, an agrarian and a son of the soil, 
so that my parents — happily very much alert to the world around 
them — and others of their generation, will not jump to the con- 
clusion that their people's college is now operating solely from 
Cloud Nine with no tap root to reality. 

I speak facetiously, of course. 

But I do use this backdrop which I have just created to em- 
phasize the fact that in discussing the kind of life we wouid be- 
lieve to be the most desirable in rural America we must remem- 
ber thct we are shooting at a moving target — and one moving with 
astonishing speed. Few of us either on the countryside or in aca- 
demic circles, can get our footing and take sight before the target 
has pa>sed beyond our limits. 

It is said that agriculture has progressed more in the last 75 
years than it did in the previous 750 — and most of that great 
leap fonvard has been accomplished since World War II. 

It Ccn be honestly said, I am sure, that academic institutions, 
particularly those with land-grant origin, can take great credit 
for this phenomenon. The question, however, is whether in con- 
gratula ing themselves o'\ past accomplishments they have let what 
might nave been their new goals disappear over the horizons, 
leaving barely a warm trail to follow. 

I dr not speak disparagingly here of the efforts of the academic 
institutions, because the responsibilities which they should be 
bringing within range and sight, and focusing their energies upon 
are ever so much more subtle and swift-moving than were those 
in the early days of the American Country Life Association. 
Nevertheless they arc no less real, and failure to come to grips 
with them may have results and implications far more disastrous 
than if our academicians had failed to recognize and relate to 
those earlier challenges described. Likewise the University's audi- 
enc f. — and thus the University's support — arc fragmented and 
frequently unsure of the direction they really seek. The matter 
of leadership in the countryside of 1967 is a very diflcrcnt thing 
^ indeed from the leadership of the 1920's. People who have come 
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so far so quickly frequently have difficulty in identifying new 
goals. 

Furthermore the new problems of progress — of quality— are far 
more demanding of group action. For the next steps, the next 
great escalation in the achievement of quality life in the country- 
side, will come as a result of a coordinated attack on or concern 
with a variety of factors that are broader and more far-reaching 
than those of the past. 

Before I say more on that subject, and before leaving an im- 
pression that may be misunderstood, let me say this. There will 
be some who will think at this point that I am ready to suggest 
that the contributions of the land-grant universities and colleges 
to the countryside which in the past have been built so largely 
around economic objectives and the techniques of technology 
should be abandoned. I do not say or believe any such thing. 
Neither do I believe that further forward thrust in this area can 
or should or will be left totally to the private sector — even though 
some so argue. 

Universities with their research and adult education must con- 
tinue to stimulate and pace the growth and further spread of 
efficiency in farm production. For in truth, this phenomenon which 
makes it possible for one farm worker to feed nearly 40 non-farm 
persons actually undergirds our whole economic system. It is 
this fantastic efficiency on the farm which makes it possible for 
us to hold the threat of communism at bay, to launch man's monu- 
mental assault on the unknown world of space and at the same 
time live, for the most part, on a level of comfort and affluence 
previously undreamed of. Without our present farm efficiency, 
which constantly lowers food costs and makes human resources 
available to other areas, we could not be even seeking much 
less achieving these objectives. 

But we in the universities must be doing something over and 
above these efforts which have been our goals of the past. For 
the great new gains in quality life in the countryside now demand 
a comprehension of and a coming to grips with problems that 
defy township, county, state, and even international boundaries— 
not to mention pounds per day or bushels per acre. 

What are the universities taking to rural America that will help 
farm people share in the decisions which, like the rising tide that 
raises all boats, will shape goals for America of one fabric from 
the most thinly populated of our townships to the most thickly 
populated of our strip cities? There are no longer any isolated 
problems that can be solved without relation to other bigger 
problems. 

John Gardner in a recent issue of the Saturday Review listed the 
ten major problems which, in his opinion, face our society in the 
^ years immediately ahead. He listed these: 
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An enduring peace. 
The developing nations. 
Population control. 
Equal opportunity. 

An educational system providing maximum individual fulfill- 
ment for each American. 
New life in our cities. 
Maintenance of our natural environment. 
Reshaping of government. 
Economic growth. 

Relationship of the individual to society. 

Now let's put Mr. Gardner's goals aside for a moment and look 
at those problems which most of us would agree are foremost 
when we think of rural America — and rural America alone. 

Rural America is still handicapped insofar as education is con- 
cerned. We will not take the time to emphasize or belabor the 
reasons for this fact, but the lack of equal opportunity in the field 
of education is a well established problem in rural America, 

Most social institutions serving rural America are obsolete and 
outmoded by almost any yardstick.- 

Health opportunities are less available in rural America. 

The opportunities for cultural development — and for leisure and 
recreation — are less available in the countryside than they are 
in many urban areas, despite the problems of the urban areas. 

And though many who have participated in this breath-taking 
great leap forward in the last three or four decades may not recog- 
nize it, poverty exists in rural America. 

All of these problems and more can and should be attacked 
where they exist on the countryside. And it is up to the universi- 
ties with their presumed intellectual leadership to identify these 
problems, to give them proper emphasis in relation to others, and 
to encourage the discussion, debate and diversion of resources 
which will make it possible for rural people to the greatest extent 
possible to come to grips with these deficiencies that exist in 
varying degrees in various areas of rural America. 

But let's turn back to John Gardner's list which was addressed 
to the problems of all America. 

Let's take at random some of his major goals and see to what 
degree they overlay the improvement we would like to see ac- 
complished in life on the countryside. 

He spoke of an enduring peace. Obviously an enduring peace 
would make it possible, if we were to channel those war-making 
resources into proper social channels, to wipe out and abolish 
whole sectors of our most pressing discrepancies both within and 
^ outside the city limits. That is taken for granted. 
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What are the universities saying about an enduring peace'> 
Not in "how do we stack the guns," but in those more subtle ways 
that go to make this one world. 

Let us take Gardner's suggestion that the problem of the de- 
velopmg nations and population control must loom high on the 
list of matters to be dealt with by the United States. What is our 
responsibility to the developing nations? Is population control in 
relation to world food supplies a subject of concern to those of 
us vyho identify with the countryside? Hungry people are com- 
bustible. Can we live in a world of combustible people? 

Does the university have responsibility for identifying these 
problems for the benefit of rural America? Are these possibly as 
important as developing still another new variety of soybeans- 
important as that may be? 

Gardner sees the bringing of new life to our cities as one of 
the nation's major goals. It falls high on his list as a matter of 
fact. Do those of us who identify with the countryside have any 
responsibility in this area? The city is the heart and brain of an 
industrial society, which we clearly are. What does the university 
have to say to the countryside, seeking more quality life, about 
the problems of our cities which today are plagued with every 
conceivable ill. Improved life in the country is most certainly not 
unrelated to curing the problems of the megalopolis. 

Yet still we find these two groups falling regularly into the role 
of antagonists. 

Gardner emphasizes the reshaping of government and its re- 
organization in ways that will more adequately serve our shared 
needs as one of the great goals for all America. 

What are the universities saying and doing in this area that 
would be of value to those in the countryside trying to achieve 
quality life? 

Having posed those problems and questions, which are not par- 
ticularly novel to those in this audience, I deliberately duck one of 
the frustrations which nag the intellectual community. 

I will illustrate my point with this true life story. 

As a youth in those days I described earlier, my family lived in 
western Clay county. Those were the days of the threshing ring 
and a good deal more exchange of work than is the case nowadays. 
But one of the farmers in that neighborhood was never fully 
accepted in this respect. While he was in the threshing ring, most 
of his methods were looked at somewhat askance. He was the 
subject of gossip that bordered on ridicule. It was taken for 
granted that he could not long exist in the business of farming 
for he was using "college methods." He was an "Ames Farmer " 
He had been to school at Iowa State College. He and his methods 
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epitomized the suspicion which attached to much that the new 
land-grant colleges were attempting in the 1920's. 

And now, in contrast, our best researchers here in the area 
of production techniques have one major complaint. It is this: 
They wish that the farmers would not always be coming here 
to the campus and bothering them by seekin'; the newest and the 
latest in agronomic practices. The farmers want to look in the 
test tube before it is really cool enough to touch. 

On the other hand we are not exactly over-run by constituents 
who seek the answers to a single one of John Gardner's ten major 
problems facing America. 

Perhaps that is because the citizenry knows or thinks that it 
knows that the academic community doesn't have the answers 
to those problems — of enduring peace, cr the developing nations, 
or unequal opportunities, or maintaining onr natural environment, 
or the ills of the cities, or modernizing government institutions. 
And of course the cititzens are at least partially right; the intel- 
lectual community has not yet come to grips with these problems. 
There are a variety of reasons why that is true — including some 
excuses and alibis. 

However, we have more knowledge than we are given credit 
for having. But universities have not as yet identified themselves, 
in the eyes of their constituents, with being the source of solid 
and substantial information in the areas where social interaction is 
involved. We are still in the age of suspicion — as was true in the 
area of production economics in the early history of the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association. 

Universities, if they are to make major contributions to im- 
proving life in the countryside, must put more resources into these 
major problems of social concern. But at the same time they 
must learn how to transmit that knowledge in ways that will be 
helpful an i meaningful, and most of all acceptable. 
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NEW METHODS TO MEET HEALTH 



CARE ISfEEDS 

By Thomas C, Points, M,D., Ph.D., Coordinator. Project 
Responsibility, Medical Center, University of Oklahoma 

Health is a community affair and the community is the patient. 
The individual, going his daily rounds, sets the boundaries of his 
community. The dynamic character of the population affects the 
pattern of medical care and hospital facilities as much as it does 
any other public or private enterprise. 

A great number of people have moved from the rural areas in 
the last two decades. More might have left had it not been for new 
machinery which enabled farmers to do their work more efficient- 
ly, and farm reorganization which gave them a new basis for 
management and production. Had it not been for these innova- 
tions, the agricultural picture would be very sad indeed. Teach- 
ers, tradesmen, and physicians have also left the rural areas in 
disproportionate . umbers, and they will continue to leave un- 
less there is the equivalent of new machinery by which they can 
do their work, plants which enable them to operate successfully, 
and an assurance of a fairly consistent income. 

Twenty to 25 years ago almost every small rural town had 
access to a family phy.sician who was revered as an indiviJaal. 
Then came astonishing medical and scientific advances, speciali- 
zation, industrialization, better roads and transportation, and a 
mobile population with an itch to see the bright lights of urban 
living. Now, this is not peculiar to medicine or physiciars; it is 
true of all people, including the minister. 

All too often and in too many communities, a sort of dreaded 
disease has set in. It seemed the fate of every small town to die 
away. People let empty buildings deteriorate, let empty houses be- 
come ghost houses, and in fact developed a philosophical attitude 
of "small towns are dead, this one is no different. I do not have 
the gumption to try to stem the tide, so I will just sit here, eke 
out a living as long as I can, and die with it." 

Is this your attitude or your town's attitude? I doubt it. Other- 
wise, you would not be taking part in this conference. If you just 
want to get away from it all for a while, you would have registered 
and messed around. But you are here taking part, thereby show- 
ing your inlerest. 

I for one am a firm believer that some small towns will come 
back, grow, and become centers, but they won't accomplish this 
by feeling sorry for themselves. 

It is a reported fact that industry, whether 10 or 10,000 em- 
ployees, looks at communities from many angles. Three of these 
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are schools, churches, and medical coverage. These three factors 
are greatly interwoven. School boards report they have difficulty 
recruiting new teachers and keeping their good ones if there is an 
absence of medical coverage. On the other hand, I know physi- 
cians will not go where there are not good schools for their chil- 
dren, nor will they go where there is not a good basic religious 
underpinning for the community. The Jewish Talmud itself 
stated: "Nc Jew may live in a city that lacks a good physician." 
Emerson said: "The first wealth is health." 

In all surveys that have been conducted as to why physicians 
do not go to small communities, economic or income dissatisfac- 
tion is usually last on the list. There are many, many others that 
take precedence. 

In this United States of ours there are many more rural com- 
munities than there are urban, and there is a great need for the 
provision of health services to all areas. At least one-third of our 
population lives in rural areas. Although families in rural areas 
want, need, and expect to have health coverage available within 
a reasonable measure of time and distance, it is too often un- 
available. 

On the other h .nd, where do those city dwellers go for rec- 
reation? They go to the rural areas for hunting, fishing, boating, 
and picnicking. It is reported that 70 percent of all auto accident 
deaths occur in sparsely populated communities. Could it be the 
lack of medical staff, facilities, and equipment contribute more to 
the high death rate than the fact that distances are so much 
greater? Distance in itself is a relative term: driving 100 miles to 
freeze while watching a football game is not nearly as far as 20-30 
miles for a mother with a small child who has a bleeding cut near 
the eyes. 

Now, for the people who seek their recreation in Oklahoma or 
who just drive through, there are areas of the state either com- 
pletely lacking or shamefully short of medical coverage. Yes, 
Oklahoma offers a great deal for recreation. There are more acre- 
feet of water in lakes in Oklahoma than there are in Minnesota. 
All of our lakes are man-made. There are 77 counties in Okla- 
homa with a total area of 68,887 square miles and a population 
of 2,328,284 with 1,834 practicing physicians. However, in only 
six counties, generally located in the northeast quadrant of the 
state, there are 1,172 of these practicing physicians for 1,063,503 
people, approximately one-half of the population and covering 
4,013 square miles or 5.8 percent of the total area of the state. 
Conversely, only one-third of the practicing physicians are avail- 
able to serve the remainder of the state, encompassing 71 coun- 
ties, 94.2 percent of the total land area and one-half of the popu- 
lation. 
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We cannot, nor do we wish to, dictate the kind of practice or 
the place of practice for the physician. He will go where he is 
attracted; hence, rural practice must be made attractive to physi- 
cians and other health personnel if the rural health service needs 
are to be met. 

Many communities have felt and still feel that all they must do 
IS build a clinic or a small hospital and this will attract a physi- 
cian. In reality, the basic deficits of rural health services are those 
of health personnel. From reviews and experiences has come the 
growing conviction that perhaps too many small hospitals may 
have been constructed in communities where the real need may 
not have been for so many in-hospital beds, surgery, and sophisti- 
cated equipment as for well-equipped and staffed diagnostic and 
emergency facilities. The construction of hospitals in the absence 
of medical and technical personnel is seen as an economic waste 
Too many of these were and are affected by the same problem 
i.e., low occupancy and low utilization. The expenses of a prac- 
tically irreducible staff are ordinarily spread over a few patient 
days which skyrockets the per-day cost to the point that the patient 
or the community is faced with a big deficit which has to be made 
up each year. 

Obviously, a community attaches much importance to a new 
medical facility. It is proud of the hospital and frequently re- 
gards it as a showplace of the community. Very often the facility 
tends to generate a high degree of "community pride." Praise for 
the facility becomes praise for the community— and for all the 
individuals in the community. Similarly, criticism of the hospital 
IS regarded as an attack upon the community and upon its citizens. 
They cannot dodge the brick-a-bats because "they" insisted thai 
such be built. 

Recognizing the seriousness of this problem in our state the 
medical profession, through the Oklahoma State Medical Asso- 
ciation and other related medical organizations, in cooperation 
with the Oklahoma University Medical Center, has accepted the 
problem as a medico-social responsibility and seeks answers by 
study and evaluation. We do not propose a mass health program 
based on ngid, pre-conceived bureaucracy, but rather pilot pro- 
grams in which we hope to learn some facts as we assist the 
community to solve its own problem. The Medical School is not 
going to get into the business of practicing medicine. We want 
to learn how best to utilize paramedical personnel in a rural set- 
ting, how we can attract high-caliber physicians, how to provide 
them an intellectually and professionally stimulating environment 
in rural areas, how to utilize such a program for teaching purposes, 
and in short, how to package and deliver health services. We 
are trying to find out how best to provide examplary care in 
have-not" medical care areas. We feel this can and should be 
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done in a manner acceptable to other physicians, acceptable eco- 
nomically and socially to both the receiver and the provider, and 
remain consistent with the principles of medical ethics. 

With the reassessment and definition of the University of Okla- 
homa Medical Center's community responsibilities, "Project Re- 
sponsibility" was proposed and is being implemented. 

What is "Project Responsibility?" Basically, it is a four-phase 
program, with each phase running concurrently. 

Phase I, in cooperation with appropriate public and voluntary 
health agencies, provides for a state-wide inventory of the health 
science personnel now serving the people of Oklahoma. The goal 
is to dejfine state and community needs by (1) identification of 
number, kind, ages, and education, training, and location of physi- 
cians and allied health science personnel, now serving the people 
of Oklahoma; and (2) identification of the areas of shortages, 
number, and kinds (where they are, where they are not, and who 
needs what). 

Phase II provides for a projection of current and anticipated 
needs based on (1) findings of the study of Phase I, (2) needs 
and expectations of the public, (3) needs and expectations of the 
profession, (4) needs of the University, and (5) the social forces 
at work. 

Phase III will be directed toward a re-evaluation of the Medi- 
cal School curriculum and its hospital training program in family 
medicine, a strengthening of the allied health programs by estab- 
lishing within the Medical Center a School of Allied Health Sci- 
ences. All this will be done in relation to social needs. 

We are already well into these programs. The Division of Fam- 
ily Practice within the Department of Preventive Medici.ie has 
accepted its first resident for training. 

The program of family medicine will, in time, embrace the 
medical student's first year and carry through all fc.T years. The 
residency program will not be on a fragmented bloo. system of 
assignments, but will be conducted from a Family Medicine clinic, 
physically divorced from the university's outpatient department 
and hospital, with these facilities to be utilized when indicated. 

Phase IV projects "pilot" study programs in the "packaging" 
of medical services in a "have-not" rural area. The purpose is to 
explore methods for the development of a rural community health 
center, geared to the modem concept of family medicine. We 
plan to utilize this center for the development of a university- 
approved program in family medical care, to develop an increased 
efficiency and economy of effort in providing medical services in 
a rural setting, to provide exemplary medical care in a rural set- 
ting, to attract family physicians to rural areas, and to stimulate 
rural communities to participate in improving their own cultural 
^ environment. 
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This idea of a pilot center was well publicized by news media 
throughout the state. The Medical Center was contacted by some 
23 communities that wished to be considered. The center did not 
contact a single community without its first contacting us. If 
the community itself was not interested in improvement then we 
did not feel we should be. We knew we would not get much 
cooperation if we shoved it down their throats. 

Only 17 of these communities warranted an on-the-spot survey. 
The others were ruled out because they already had medical cov- 
erage, even though they were unhappy with it, or they were within 
15-20 minutes drive to medical care. When I was in practice, it 
took me 20-30 minutes of hard driving to go to the hospital, so 
I was not too receptive to their contention that they wanted a 
physician at their doorstep day and night. 

Each of these 17 towns was visited. All the facts and figures on 
the area were in hand before the site visit, but you need on-the- 
spot and in-person contact. The first thing I did when I arrived in 
the town earlier than the scheduled time was to drive around, 
look at the outside appearance of the commercial establishments 
and houses, go to the community cemetery, and drive by the 
alleys. No, I did not go to the cemetery to learn the death rate 
nor to see how busy a physician might have been. I found that 
if the cemetery was in good maintenance, there was community 
pride and responsibility, and if the alleys and the bordering lots 
were in good condition, there was individual residence pride and 
responsibility. 

The towns which were visited usually had a town meeting or 
a meeting with a few people where the program could be ex- 
plained. 

The town we picked was Wakita which has only 450 people. 
But some 8,500 people live within a 20-mile radius and no medi- 
cal doctor and facilities were available within less than 40-50 
miles. It is 135 miles from Oklahoma City. 

What about this town! The Lions Club of Wakita read about 
the project one morning and appointed a committee. They were 
in the dean's office early the next morning. They invited us up 
for a dinner meeting to be held in their Methodist church, the 
largest place for a dinner. One hundred and sixty-eight people 
could be accommodated, 168 were invited, and 168 came. Be- 
fore the meeting, eight of the leaders showed us around town and 
bent my ear extolling the virtues of Wakita. Every yard of grass 
had been mowed, every house had been cleaned on the outside 
and some even had a new coat of paint. 

I could talk my allotted time about Wakita. There are many 
such towns available. It only takes one key community spark 
plug leader to accomplish a great deal. His unwavering pres- 
sure on a few determined dreamers stimulates the community 
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to push the projects to completion in spite of fears and financial 
problems. 

This community has, by various methods, underwritten and 
donated a total of $500,000 and made arrangements for financing 
any additional moneys to provide the facilities for the community 
health center. They were given six acres and they purchased an- 
other 17 acres of land. In addition lo the community health 
center, their long-range plans are for a community house, park, 
swimming pool, fishing pond, housing for older citizens, both 
apartments and houses, heliport, and a motel. 

The community health center will encompass professional of- 
fices and treatment rooms foi a minimum of three physicians, 
appropriate space for a supporting force of paramedical workers, 
including at least one medical social worker, a public health nurse, 
other nurses, technicians, and aides. The supporting services will 
include a clinical laboratory. X-ray, emergency minor-surgery 
room, and a delivery room. Contiguous with these will be a 
35-50 bed extended care nursing home facility with seven beds 
designed and equipped for acute patient care. The number of 
beds necessary for acute care will be on a sliding scale as needed 
and as utilization is proved. 

This rural community, health center will care for acute emer- 
gencies, uncomplicated deliveries, and patients with less serious 
illnesses. For the severe cases or major emergencies, the com- 
munity health center will be utilized to stabilize the patients and 
then transport them to other areas. Patients with the more un- 
usual and serious problems will be transported to the nearest ap- 
proved, completely equipped and staffed medical and hospital 
center. For the most esoteric problems, helicopter ambulance 
service to the University of Oklahoma Medical Center will be 
provided. 

The community health center will be staffed by permanent 
physicians who will live in and become a part of the community. 
Hence they will be in touch with a segment of the population with 
whom they will identify, serve, and influence. Comprehensiveness 
and continuity of medical care are important. Physicians and 
their patients will be encouraged to create a relationship that 
takes into consideration the continuing life of the individual and 
the community, as well as the clinical problems under immediate 
care. 

In this pilot project, it is anticipated that the clinic will be 
staffed by an internist, pediatrician, and a well-trained general 
practitioner. Their combined skills present a composite of the 
well-trained family physician of tomorrow. All will perform as 
family physicians and each will learn from the other. Ultimately, 
all should become the "complete'' family doctor of the future. 
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The community health center will be considerei as an integral 
part of the University of Oklahoma Medical Center's teaching 
program. The physicians in the group will have active teaching 
appointments at the University. Each physician will be expected 
and required to schedule two or three days of activity per month 
at the Medical Center in Oklahoma. These days will be spent 
as both teacher and student. This assignment will have three 
basic purposes: (I) to provide a method whereby the group 
physicians learn the lafcst advancements in diagnosis and treat- 
ment by supplying intimate contact with the kind of medicine 
theoretically and actually available; (2) to provide the Uni- 
versity's teaching staff an opportunity to acquaint themselves with 
the knowledge of everyday problems in medical practice and 
hopefully to provide insight, sympathy, and respect for the family 
physician in the field; and (3) to stimulate the interest of under- 
graduate students, interns, and residents in the professional op- 
portunities offered by such an area of practice. 

There will be assigned to the community health center one or 
more residents in family medicine who will spend specified time 
in what might be called a "house staff preceptorship'' in rural set- 
ting. This automatically makes the rural staff "teachers" in the 
true sense of the word. 

Teaching consultants, both those who are part-time volunteer 
(practicing) physicians on the medical center faculty and full- 
time professors, will ce assigned scheduled visits to the commu- 
nity health center. These will not be primarily to consult with 
the physicians about a specific case but rather to help and guide 
the group physicians in the evaluation of patient and communttv 
problems. This will also provide intellectual exchange and an 
opportunity for the visiting physicians to learn the problemi^ of 
such a pract'.e. Again, a big dividend should be a demonstration 
to the Medical Center faculty that good medicine is and can be 
practiced in rural areas. 

In addition to physicians, the center would be staffed with (1 ) 
registered nurses and aides; (2) public h<jalth nurse, whose duties 
would be similar to a visiting nurse for pre- and post-care as 
directed and supervised by the physicians, and to maintain a file 
on high-risk families and patients; (3) a professional social work- 
er who, under the doctor's supervision, will listen to and assist 
with individual and family problems, evaluate the families' ability 
to pay full or partial fees, and when indicated, complete forms 
and arrange for agency support; and (4) a registered pharmacist 
who will own the pharmacy as well as having an active teaching 
appointment at the school of pharmacy of the University of Okla- 
homa. He will serve as the pharmacist for both the physicians 
Q and the facilities. This too will be used as preceptorship training 
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for pharmacy students at the University of Oklahoma School of 
Pharmacy. 

There will be visiting professors and students of social work, 
psychology, nursing, laboratory technique, public health work.^ and 
others from the Medical Center including maintenance personnel, 
not only for the purpose of teaching, but again as a means of 
stimulating interest for future staffing of *his or other rural centers. 
Explorations in the utilization of nevC kinds of health personnel are 
also being projected. 

The physicians will charge standard fJc^for their acrvices, as 
will the other portions of the center. The physicians' fee schedule 
will be one that is acceptable to the Oklahoma State Medical As- 
sociation. 

There is always a presumed time lag from the opening of an 
office until physicians establish a living income. This facility will 
be no different because many of the people of the community will 
have been under the care of some physician elsewhere. Many 
will have developed a close physician-patient relationship which 
they may be reluctant to sever. Hence, it undoubtedly will re- 
quire a period of time foi the clinic physicians to demonstrate the 
kind of excellent medicine provided by the rural group family 
clinic. For these reasons, and to assist in the initial recruitment of 
qualified physicians and other professional people, the personnel 
will be guaranteed a minimum annual income. If collections do 
not equal the guaranteed income, the difference will be paid to 
them from trust funds to be developed by the University of Okla- 
homa Medical Center. If more than a minimum is earned, it 
belongs to the staff. This provides the incentive of the free en- 
terprise practice of medicine .'.long with the security of a known 
basic income. 

The average medical school with its teaching hospital is ori- 
ented strongly in favor of clinical research, student teaching, and 
challenging problems of patient complications. Socio-economic 
elements of medicine are given little attention. 

With sucIt a plan of action, the Oklahoma Medical Center, n 
cooperation with the Oklahoma State Medical Association, is pro- 
viding a prototype pilot project for the provision of rural medical 
services, both therapeutic ?nd preventive, by a group of physi- 
cians and other medical personnel, in an environment conducive 
to the improvement, distribution, and utilization of health man- 
power and services. The exemplary medical standards and eco- 
nomic and educational satisfactions combine to provide rural 
medicine with attractions not now available. Hopefully, the 
project will contribute to a lesolution of the many unmet problems 
in rural health care for this nation. 
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Wanntli and home-like atmosp' .re of the center (the physi- 
cians and staff arc at home with folk they know in and out of 
the office) brings care closer to the people who promote the cen- 
ter. It provides the physician with a broader base of operations 
than he would ordinarily find :\\ his office. It stabilizes physician 
supply. It results in channeling of needed referrals to' other 
physicians and hospitals. The health center will be a prime local 
institution. It will provide jobs, buy ser\!ccs and goods, and in 
general, strengthen ihc economy of tiie area. 

However, this is only the stepping stone, but a necessary one, 
to improvement in the whole area in attracting industry, young 
people, and upgrading or reversing the downfall of the small 
community where you live or where many others live and work. 
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THE COUNTRYSIDE COLLEGE AND 



QUALITY LIFE 

By Howard A. Bellows, President, Southwest Minnesota 
State College 

It is a pleasure to be with you today. I have read with in - 
terest the scope of your Association's objectives, and the content 
of the program being held this year at this great university. I 
hope that this meeting will raise questions or invoke thoughts 
which may serve a purpose as we each return to our homes. 

We in America should be deeply concerned about events which 
are shaping each day as well as the years ahead. The world 
into which most of us were bom is gone and will never return. 
It is the rate of change rather than change itself that bewilders us. 

The new and compelling reality of our world is rapid change. 
All the relationships of life are changing, person-to-p^.-son and 
nation-to-nation. We have seen, and are seeing, a mass migra- 
tion from farm tu city on a scale without precedent in its magni- 
tude. All of our traditional institutions are changing; even the 
great world religions are beginning to talk to each other. I think 
we will survive in this world of change only to the extent that we 
become familiar with it. I think the most important person in 
changing times is not the ready follower of change but the per- 
son of unchangeable values. 

More than half the young people who were graduated from 
our schools and colleges this spring and have taken jobs will 
work at jobs which did not exist when they were born. Most 
of those jobs v.-ill disappear before they are ready to retire. In 
a world of such rapid change, even the most advanced education 
our schools and colleges can offer will not survive as a sufficient 
tool for a students' whole career. Education has become a life- 
long task. We've always talked about education being a con- 
tinuing process, but now it is imperative, and any notion of 
education that does not include continuity is illusive. We are 
educated only as there is opened to us an orderly process of 
growth from what we arc to something better. 

Today I vvi ,h to presen* three simple questions which relate 
to the rapidly changing world which I have just mentioned. These 
questions relate to the American cointryside, its unique educa- 
tional resources, and their untapped potential in this age of 
change. Undoubtedly, you have thought of these questions before 
in terms of specific objectives of the American Country Life 
Association. 

First of all,, are we each, individually, fully aware of the country- 
side as it is today — not as it was 20 year^ ago — and are we aware 
of the forces which are shaping and can shape its future? 
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This countr>'sidc I have in mind comprises the great body of 
America. It includes about 96 per cent of the entire land area 
and natural resources. This is the ground floor of the naiion^s 
economic establishment. It is occupied by the 65 million people 
— one-fifth of whom arc farmers. Four-fifths live in towns. 

Central to this land economy are the town or countr>'-based 
cities. These are the business, educational, cultural, and service 
centers. They arc centers for local government, schools, health 
facilities, religious and cultural activities. They arc centers for 
farmers as well as storekeepers and service people. They arc 
the gateways to nearly all our national resources. The quality and 
prosperity of country communities are centered in countr>- towns. 
The countr>' town holds the potential to future development of the 
total land economy. 

The countiy^side is vast. Its potential wealth is beyond all 
calculation. With its many facets most people in America don't 
have a clear concept of it as a comprehensive ;vhole. Some think 
of it only in terms of farming; for others it may mean a place to 
go hunting and fishing. 

What else is included in this area we arc describing? Nearly all 
of our natural resources arc in the countryside. Most" of the high- 
way mileage, railroads, electric power lines, 300,000 miles "of 
natural gas lines, forest, water, 15,000 country towns, scenic won- 
ders, and rustic trails are all a part of this countr>^side picture. 
The soil is yielding more than it ever has in the past. All the 
known k'^sources are far more valuable, and new ones are bein^ 
discovert I We have technology and industrial capacities and 
capability > in the countryside undreamed of short yeais ago. But 
the most i.Tiportant resource in country life is people. Pcthaps 
we can borrow a phrase attributed to Willir.m Ailen White, "It's 
not the size of a community which makes it great, it's the quality 
of its people." 

The land and living space arc more precious than ever. There 
is so much to offer of the very things which are becoming in- 
creasingly essential to the well-being and dignity of people. Among 
these are more fundamental, personal freedoms than found any- 
where else. 

Manufacturing industries are beginning to decentralize and 
locate more plants in the countryside. Educational institutions, 
health centers, retirement homes will be discovering the advan- 
tages of this town and country environment. 

The countryside is becoming more attractive to the growing 
millions of retired people as a place to live. 

The countryside chani*h;(* and with change come many seri- 
ous problems, A more or less definite pattern is apparent, 
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Many towns have just about passed out of the picture. But there 
are thousands of others holding their own or better, and are 
ready to move forward. Many small towns tha. didn't seem to have 
a chance to survive now ha j turned the comer and have become 
prosperous cities. 

It has been stated that the decline of many country towns 
has resulted from lack of economic diversification. It makes no 
difference whether the industry' is agriculture, mining, one-plant 
manufacturing, or exclusively forestry'. Single economy in a com- 
munity tends to stagnate and to limit local opportunities and to 
degrade the community. Individual initiative and skills have liule 
chance to develop, and the more progressive and competent leave 
the community. 

These conditions have been in the making for a long time. 
The processes of adjustment will come slowiy. Unless they grow 
largely from with'n and are tailored to the condition in each com- 
munity, they are not likely to bring permanent improvement. 

The developmeit in the future will come from inventiveness 
as it docs in mo5t human enterprises, and in ways that have re- 
ceived scant attention. Those who delve into prediction-making 
processes are pretty well ? *eed that the future cannot De pre- 
dicted; rather the future is invented and engineered. 

For example, o one could have predicted half a century ago 
that com yields in the state of Iowa would have doubled and 
t.ipled to today's levels. This was made possible by Ihe develop- 
ment of hyb- d seed. Power fanning did not just happen. It was 
invented an. developed. Ihe forthcoming development of the 
countryside is going to come from new ideas and initiative. With 
all the resources, facilities, and capabilities available today, the 
future for people in the countryside has never held greater promise, 
but new ideas and new approaches are going to be needed. 

My second question. Are we, as laymen and professionals, 
aware of the unique resources in higher education in the United 
States which by their very nature should be of service as we 
cope with a rapidly chanty ins count ryude environment? Our great 
land-grant colleges and universities have played an imn.itant 
role in this development for over 100 years as have many other in- 
stituiions, but the potential has not been tapped when "^c analyze 
our total higher education resources. Perhaps this is from lack of 
understanding of the changing conditions and of the re^^ources. 

Scholars in American higher education describe it as a unique 
institution in western society generally, in the United States in 
particular. Customarily, higher education is described as having 
three primary purposes, instruction, research, and public service. 

As we observe higher education institutions in the United 
Q States, ii is readily evident that higher education possesses at- 
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tributes of religion, private welfare, economic enterprise, and 
government administration. It resembles other institutions and 
agencies of society in terms of both tradition and current operat- 
ing practice. 

Yet we cannot equate higher education with any of these. Our 
colleges and universities in the United States constitute the unique 
inst'^uiion, different from any other. 

We should be aware that no other nation even approaches us 
in the number and diversity of institutions of higher education. 
Our institutions include those with less than 100 students to 
those enrolling more than 40,000. Some admit only the few of 
top ability and clearly defined interests, whereas others accept any 
high school graduate. Among these American institutions of 
higher learning one sees an entire jpectrum. 

Counting only ::istiiutions listed in the U. S. Office of Education 
directory, tb'^r*" are 644 of the junior college type, 792 four-year 
institutions, o which offer work through the Master's level, 
233 .vhich grant the .Doctorate, and 25 unclassified. Of these, 
there are 12 under federal control, 405 under state control, 357 
under local govemmeni units, 507 private denominational, 483 
prolestant, 361 Roman Catholic, and 8 Jewish. 

The colleges and universities of our nation are characterized 
by localized independence and decision making. This institutional 
fr:-^uom is related to the fact that as a group they have never 
been subjected io the control of any political, religious, or other 
centralized agency. We have developed a higher education which 
is characterized by diversification, de-centralization, local econ- 
omy, and free conpetition. 

There are both strengths and weaknesses in the system. A 
higher education composite which has been on a whole well 
adapted to the demands of the past is no evidence for its being 
equally well adapted to the needs of the foreseeable future. Un- 
planned diversification must be evaluated in terms of individual, 
local, state, and national needs. If ligher education is to become 
more important to the general welfare, it has also to become more 
complicated, expensive, and interrelated. 

At this point my reniarks may seem to imply that lilMe, if 
any, coordination exists among our educational institutions. This 
is not correct as American higher education does have a complex 
scheme of overall organization. Higher education has developed 
a large number of associations, mostly voluntary in membership, 
which promote varied but common ends. 

In addition to these associations there are (ither individuals and 
groups involved in the total organization of higher education. 
Fxamples include lay boards of trustees, legislatures, governors, 
stai'^ budget officers, state-wide commissions, semi-political re- 
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gioral agencies, compacts, cooperative inter-institutional arrange- 
ments for mutual development, more than 40 executive agencies 
of the federal government and Congress. 

As we look at the overview we see that although colleges and 
universities may be inclined to go their separate ways, there is 
certainly no lack of agencies and associations intended to promote 
many kinds of unified effort. 

More than 300 countryside towns have important colleges, 
and many have junior colleges. These colleges are truly part of 
the countryside scene. Some of them have been established for 
more than 100 years. Like the countryside they, too. have felt 
the pressure of a changing countryside environment as they re- 
late their programs to the youth and aduhs they serve. 

Often they lose their talent to outside institutions, and the com- 
petition for students and funds grows stronger. However, these 
colleges m.ay present a new promise in modern education. The 
conditions that face colleges in small cities are somewhat parallel 
to those that face the countryside in general. They would gain 
by any progress made in the countryside. This gain would be 
more positive if the colleges would take a more active part ii. the 
countryside movement. Their leadership would add to their own 
strength. 

The countryside needs to rediscover its own resources and 
opportunities in the light of today's understanding and needs. It 
needs to develop a more positive images and do a better job of 
promotion. Some of these same imperatives also apply to the 
colleges. 

The country-side needs more effective communication channels, 
it needs educati.^n, ideas, and leadership. The colleges can pro- 
vide a significant amount of leadership in all these areas. They 
can serve as regional headquarters for different groups and 
issues. They can be centers where urban people ard outside in- 
dustry may gain better understanding of the countryside and its 
values. 

My final question. Assuming* that higher education can make 
a positive contribution to the objectives which we seek — do we 
have the ways and nuufts of developinty a concerted program at 
this time? 

The missions of the various colleges are diverse. They also differ 
in size, faculty qualifications and composition, facilities, equipment, 
as well as the basis and amount of financial support for programs. 

A large number of the colleges located in the countryside were 
founded in bygone days. They have played a very important and 
wonderful role in the development of this country. As times have 
changed^ the missions of many colleges have been reviewed and 
^ a deliberate change of purpose has been articulated. But, in many 



instances there appears to be a serious time lag between this 
change and the relationship to their environment. In many cases 
inadequate financial support to instigate new programs has been 
the primary deterrent. Often, the failure to recognize the need 
to serve the publics which support the particular segment of 
higher education has obstructed progress. Today, we are not in 
need of an 'ivory tower" view of higher education, but in need 
of additional institutions geared to serve all the people in their 
area with "education for living"— including helping communities 
help themselves toward economic and cultural betterment. 

It appears to me that America's countryside colleges can make 
significant contributions to a planned ^nd orderly program of 
countryside development. 

There are three areas of development which come to mind if 
comprehensive development programs are to take place. 

The first is to continue to provide higher educational oppor- 
tunities for a substantial number of high school graduates and 
adults in the area served by the college. 

I belie, c consideration must continue to be given to the liberal 
arts and pre-professional programs. In addition, it is my con- 
sidered opinion that research will bear out the need for the in- 
creased development of field-oriented collegiate level programs in 
many technical areas, programs which will develop a supply of 
people with highly developed skills to support the professionals. 
Some examples are: the engineering technologies, medical tech- 
nologies; business programs such as management, accounting, 
marketing and merchandising, and executive secretarial; agricul- 
tural economics; and service areas such as food service manage- 
ment. 

Secondly, each college should consider the needs of specialized 
programs in higher education to serve changing conditions. 

For example, most countryside related colleges have made 
significant contributions in the area of preparing teachers for 
elementary and secondary schools. Do the times demand an en- 
largement of this mission to cover additional areas? An empha- 
sis on additional service and research in countryside programs may 
be indicated. 

And thirdly, today's transportation has placed these colleges 
within driving distance of most people. Additional study should 
be given to developing, on these campuses, centers which will 
provide research, educational, and cultural programs that will 
serve not only on-campus students but the people in the college 
region— programs which will bring into the area opportunities 
for contact with individuals unobtainable unless a critical mass 
of people can be assembled. 
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It may be that a continuing function of these colleges should 
include study of problems faced by youth and adults in a chang- 
ing environment. For example, emphasis may be needed in de- 
termining the relation of various undergraduate programs to area 
problems with major consideration for occupational implications. 
Also, there is need for the study of the changing rural environ- 
ment which would identify problem areas and serve as a basis 
for program planning. 

In this area we ^avc a source of leadership which will enable 
the resources of academic departments to be brought to bear on 
rural problems through research, conferences, and non-credit edu- 
cational programs, as well as the traditional offerings. 

The thoughts which I have presented are very basic and in 
many instances arc in operation. 

Perhaps the time is here when the hard work and dedication 
of many people over the years will truly bear fruit. 

Thank you. 
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EVALUATION OF MULTI-COUNTY PL/^TsflNG 



AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

Daryl Hobbs, Associate Professor of Rural Sociology. 
University of Missouri 

The ideas encompassed in the title of this paper currently en- 
joy exceptional popularity. A colleague recently remarked that 
any proposal including the words "multi-county," "area" and/or 
"resource development" in any combination is certain to attract 
immediate attention, and even more significantly, usually the funds 
to begin a program. In recent years the multi-county approach to 
planning and development has been exemplified in the emergence 
of area vocational schools, area community colleges, area in- 
dustrial development organizations, area extension districts, re- 
gional planning commissions, regional libraries, airports, etc. 
The emergence of such multi-county, multi-community based in- 
stitutions, organizations and facilities seems to be a function of 
a general recognition that communities are increasingly interde- 
pendent and that for many communities, especially in r.iral areas, 
there is an insufiicient population and economic base to support 
a full range of services. Much of the area activity has, however, 
been stimulated and facilitated by various state and federal agen- 
cies and organizations since typically such multi-county areas do 
not represent political and legal entities. 

Similarly evaluation seems to have joined the ranks of the 
"good" and "desirable." Virtually every program today includes 
provisions for evaluation. However, the infrequent appearance of 
systematic evaluation reports in the literature leads one to con- 
clude that evaluation, like the "problem solving process" has 
become a cliche which has meaning conceptually but seldom 
materializes operationally. As remarked by Howard Beers "The 
idea of evaluation is almost too popular, while the skills of doing 
it are too rare."^ However, the rarity of skills may be less of a 
restraint on evaluation than the willingness to recruit and incor- 
porate such skills into planning and development programs. Yet 
without systematic efforts to quantify and measure the develop- 
ment input as well as the expected output it is difficult to say 
what it was that was planned and implemented. 

It is a major contention of this paper that effective evaluation 
of development efforts is not an activity which is initiated some- 
time after a program has begun to justify its continuation but 
rather that it is -^.n integral part of the initial definition of de- 
velopment and initial planning of the development program. How 
development is defined, the nature of the development input, the 
geographic and ecological focus of the activity and the expected 
Q diiration of the development program all have implications for 
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what is to be measured, how it is to be measured and when it 
should be measured. Furthermore, it is emphasized that this is 
a reciprocal endeavor since anticipation of evaluation from the 
outset may influence the course of development planning and 
cause development objectives to be framed in operational and at- 
tainable terms. 

The Concf.pt of Development 

Development in the sense in which it is used in current socio- 
logical and economic literature implies structural change. Further, 
this change is usually equated with progress in terms of a norm 
of efficiency and/or economic growth.- Such change is typically 
defined to include modifications and adjustments in the factors '1 
production, the utilization of types of resources, and the struc 
ture and function of institutions. It further implies change in the 
attitudes, values and beliefs which serve as the basis for human 
action and decision-making and thereby also as the basis for in- 
stitutional patterns and resource utilization. 

The concept of development, however, appears to take on 
different shades of meaning when coupled with different ecological 
entities. Community development for example has typically been 
equated with motivating people in some locality to carry out some 
locality relevant social action. Exemplifying this approach is the 
following definition: "a process of social action in which the peo- 
ple of a community organize themselves for planning and action, 
define tlieir common and individual needs and problems; make 
group and individual plans to meet their needs and solve their 
problems; execute these plans with a maximum of reliance on 
community resources; and supplement these resources when 
necessary with services and material from governmental and non- 
governmental agencies outside the community."-' Thus the em- 
phasis in community development is to a great extent placed on 
the process of social action. 

Economic development on the other hand is typically equated 
with national or regional development and, therefore, focuses 
attention on a different combination of variables and procedures. 
Primary consideration is given to pplicy alternatives which cfan 
be exercised by national political bodies to create conditions fav- 
orable to economic growth. The variables involved in planning 
and analysis are primarily the various institutional sectors of a 
society. 

Thus it is suggested that community and economic develop- 
ment represent not only differences in the scope of the planning 
and action base but more fundamentally differences in procedures 
and the variables of primary concern. 
The multi-county area approach to development would appear 
^ to represent a convergence of the concepts of economic develop- 
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ment and of community development. A basic rationale of the 
area approach to development is that it brings under planning 
consideration a wider, more complete range of resources than 
the mdividual community and thereby expands the range of de- 
velopment strategies and policy alternatives. Furthermore multi- 
county areas (functional economic areas) as defined by Fox and 
others approximate relatively self-sufficient social and economic 
systems and. therefore, many of the interdependences expected 
at the level of an economy prevail at the area level. In this re- 
gard. Fox suggests that "functional economic areas represent an 
integrated labor market area which perhaps is their most distinc- 
tive feature."^ Thus from an economic development perspective 
ihe functional economic area represents a unit sufficient in size 
and resources to analyze institutional interrelationships and to 
invoke policy alternatives oriented toward producing structural 
change. 

On the other hand, functional economic areas are sufficiently 
small in size to enable application of the community development 
perspective as a means of implementing area development ob- 
jectives. Since functional economic areas are typically delineated 
by identifying the area of influence of larger population centers, 
the population of an area usually identifies with and uses cer- 
tain common facilities and services such as newspapers, radio, 
and TV stations, airports, community colleges, department stores] 
etc. Thus such areas, which typically involve from four to ten 
counties, represent units of potential organization and social 
action. Although the social and economic logic of such areas 
may be sound they do not at the outset represent units with the 
social structures necessary to serve as a basis for concerted social 
action. People are accustomed to making decisions on the basis 
of individual, family, firm, community, county, state and national 
criteria but have not typically identified with areas as decision- 
making and action units. 

Placing area development in the context of both economic and 
community development has many implications for evaluation of 
area development efforts. Defining it as economic development 
focuses attention on structural change, interdependencies between 
various institutional sectors, and on various indicators of eco- 
nomic growth and adjustment. Defining it as community de- 
velopment on the otner hand suggests evaluation of the extent 
to which social action is effectively organized and initiated to 
carry out the ^jectives of economic development. Both are rele- 
vant to area development but each involves distinctivefy different 
kinds of evaluation skills and a different timetable for evaluation. 
Evaluation 

I" order to establish a frame of reference regarding evaluation 
Tp" ^ ^^"^^ ^^^^ ^o emphasize thai evaluation is research. However 
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evaluation research is somewhat diflferent from what is often 
labelled as basic research. In basic research the research 
worker typically determines the variables to be measured in 
terms of criteria relevant to him. Whereas in evaluation re- 
search the variables to be measured are usually prescribed, 
cither intenlionally or unintentionally, by the development 
planners and policy makers. Consequently, the possibilities of 
performing meaningful evaluation research depend to a consider- 
able degree on the extent to which planners anticipate evaluation 
and incorporate measurement considerations into development 
plans. 

In research ii is necessary not only to specify relevant concepts 
but also to h.ive operational definitions of concepts if measure- 
ment is to occur, it is at this juncture that development evalua- 
tion and development planning intertwine. In order for evalu- 
ation to be meaningful and objective, it must be made on the 
basis of degree of attainment of specified objectives. Conse- 
quently as a part of the planning process goals which are opera- 
tional and, therefore, capable of measurement must be specified 
if objective evaluation is to take place. Therefore, at the time a 
development plan is fomiulated, the planners are at the same 
time, and possibly without deliberate imcnt, developing the plan 
for evaluation and are either facilitating or are placing severe 
restrictions on the possibility of subsequent measurement. 

Establishment of operational objectives includes specification 
not only of what is to be measured but also the expected level of 
attainment. Evaluation can be most eflfectively peiformed if 
criteria have been established regarding what would constitute 
the optimal area ^'iom the standpoint of types of services, num- 
ber of institutions, location of institutions, etc., with various 
models being based on diflferent sets of assumptions. If such 
models were constructed as a part of the planning process not 
oi5ly would it be expected thai evaluation would be greatly simpli- 
fied but that implementation of the program would be expedited 
as well. To suggest for example that there are too many small 
country' schools and that reorganization is necessary does not 
really provide a valid criteria for evaluation. If the objective is 
not more explicit, the only evaluation measurement would con- 
sist of the number of schools closed and/or consolidated. Pre- 
sumably under such imprecise criteria success would be achieved 
at the point where there were no schools remaining in the area. 
The development objective, therefore, should be sufficiently spe- 
cific, detailed and operational to permit an objective assessment 
of it when it has been accomplished. 

I lacing evaluation in the context of resea.''ch suggests also the 
necessity for persons with various research skills to be incorporated 
into the development program. The availability of such person- 
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ncl not only enhances the prospect of valid measurement but can 
also expand the range of operational objectives. As an example 
attitude change, which is frequently cited as a development ob- 
jective, but usually subjectively evaluated, can be an operational 
objective. There are established techniques for changing attitudes 
and attitudes can be measured. However, identifying attitude 
change as an objective does not make it operational if the atti- 
tudes to be changed, and in what direction, are not specified and 
if the skills appropriate to effective employment and measure- 
ment are not available. 

Frequency of Evaluation 

Perhaps as crucial as any question pertaining to evaluation is 
when it should take place. Usually evaluation is thought of as 
occurring after some treatment effect. However, it is elementary 
research logic that assessment of effect is based upon both before 
and after measurement. However, in the case of area develop- 
ment initial mea?'\rcr^ent can serve a dual purpose. The program 
to be developed, whatever it is, should start from the present re- 
source base. This emphasizes the need for a complete, accurate, 
and current inventory and analysis of existing resources— both 
physical and hum.^n. Consequently, the same kind of data neces- 
sary for diagnosis and definition of the development problem are 
the data necessary for adequate evaluation. Therefore, the plan 
for development and the plan for evaluation could conceivably 
be the same plan. The variables are specified, the treatment effect 
is specified and the nature and magnitude of expected change is 
specified. Given such a development plan the evaluation of effec- 
tiveness at various stages is made relatively ea.sy. 

The bench-mark data suggested above, however, is concerned 
primarily with social, economic, political, and demographic in- 
dicators of development— it does not involve organizational struc- 
tures established for the puipose of planning or implementing de- 
velopment. With respect to such structures evaluation should be 
incorporated as an operational procedure from the outset. Over 
a period of time development programs and development organi- 
zations become increasingly institutionalized and, therefore, in- 
creasingly rigid. Con:cquently, as time goes on the more difficult 
it becomes to evaluate a program with the idea of bringing about 
any significant change in procedure. Thus the most opportune 
time io build evaluation into a program is at its inception oefore 
techniques and procedures have become standardized. Evaluation 
then perhaps should be considered as an "early warning" system 
10 identify aspects of programs which are both effective and those 
which are ineffective. 

Although the manifest purpose of evaluation is to determine 
the extent to which objectives have been achieved there is a sig- 
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nificant iatent effect which can influence frequency of evaluation. 
One of the more influential factors in human motivation is the 
successful accomplishment of goals. Thus relatively frequent 
evaluation reports of progress on various goals to committees and 
those involved actively in development can be a significant factor 
in maintaining motivation and enthusiasm for development 
projects. 

Frequent evaluation, however, implies the existence of some 
short-run objectives which are both operational and incremental. 
This implies also that a part of development planning consists 
of estab shing sequences of actions and expected effects ranging 
from the most immediate and operational to more long run. In 
fact given rhe nature, of current development programs and the 
lack of continuity in many of them, evaluation emphasis must of 
necessity be primarily on the accomplishment of short-run objec- 
tives which are known theoretically to be indicators of longer 
range change and development. However, as suggested by Wil- 
bert Moore, "Before propositions about short-term and long-term 
effects can be objectively tested, the time interval must be speci- 
fied and the future when long-term effects will display themselves 
must not be so distant as to be meaningless. For we are reminded 
of the acerb comment attributed to the great economist Lord 
Keynes, *In the long run we are all dead'."' Although most de- 
velopment programs begin with the long run in mind, the reality 
has been that the length of the program has not been sufficient 
to begin to realize long-run effects. This places great emphasis 
on the necer^ity to employ models of growth and development 
where pre-conditions and intervening variables are established as 
the operational objectives of the development activity. 

Evaluation Criteria 

In view of previous comments regarding the significance of 
the planning function for evaluation it would be contradictory 
to suggest that there is a universal set of criteria for evaluation 
of area development efforts. Each area represents a different com- 
bination of resources and each has differing sets of development 
priorities. Some areas require immediate attention to problems 
pertaining to burgeoning metropolitan areas while others are 
suffering ^'rom high rates of oulmigration. Tolley for example 
emphasizes that there arc at least five different types of regional 
growth patterns within the United States, each requiring different 
kinds of policies and development strategies.'* Nevertheless, there 
are some general considerations concerning evaluation which would 
seem to be common to area development as currently structured 
in the United States. 

As area development has proceeded across the country much 
Q of the initial effort has been devoted to establishing representative 
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organizations and committees to plan and implement development 
objectives. The typical pattern has been for some change agent 
organization or agency to initiate an area development activity by 
organizing several area committees to study the problems of the 
area and to formulate preliminary dev.iopment plans. Such com- 
mittees are generally composed of representatives of the dom- 
inant institutions and organizations within the area and are typi- 
cally selected and invited to participate by the initiating agency. 
Once such area committees have been estab ^shed the initiating 
organization has usually sought to establish itself in a resource and 
servicing role, depending on the area organization to make de- 
cisions regarding priorities and implementation of development 
plans. 

This organizational pattern, apparently rather uniform across 
the country, suggests several implications for evaluation: (1) 
the initating agency and the area development organization osten- 
sibly perform different functions with different objectives and 
different operating procedures. Consequently, their efforts should- 
be evaluated separately and in terms of the objectives unique to 
each. It is conceivable that the initiating organization could be 
successful in the attainmert of its objectives and the area develop- 
ment organization unsuccessful and vice versa. (2) Since formu- 
lation of an area organization by the initiating organization has 
been the typical starting point of area development programs, it is 
obvious that establishment of a viable, effective area organization 
is an objective of the initiating organization. Assuming this io 
be an operational objective of the initiating agency suggests that 
the extent to which the objective is attained should become a 
matter of evaluation. ^3) Similarly, the area organization, once 
established, should be evaluated in terms of known methods of 
organizational efficiency and effectiveness. As suggested by Katz 
and Kahn, organization efficiency can be defined as the ratio of 
the energy input to energy output.* '^hey suggest that efficiency 
thus provides an indication of how rr ch of the input of an or- 
ganization emerges as product and ho v much is absorbed by the 
system. It has occurred to me that in recent yearj. a great deal 
of effort has been expended by change agent systems in organizing 
such area structures and that a great deal of effort has been ex- 
pended in committee meetings trying to formulate development 
strategies. Yet I have observed very little evMuation of various 
methods of organization of such area structures and even less 
evaluation of the organizational efficiency and effectiveness of 
such Jevelopment committees. If the primary purpose of a de- 
velopment organization is the preparation of a plan or strategy 
for development then the criteria for evaluation is the efficiency 
and effectiveness with which such a plan was developed. The 
^ implementation of the plan and its effectiveness become criteria 
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for evaluation of those charged with that responsibility. The sug- 
gestion from the above considerations is that every function in- 
volved in area development should be subject to evaluation as 
a means of testing alternative procedures and that the criteria 
exercised in evaluation should be relevant to the objective and 
purpose of the function. It involves some considerable stretch of 
the imagination to expect that the organization of a committee 
to prepare a development plan for an area would within a year 
or two have any effect on per capita income within the area. 

In making the suggestion that every function in area develop- 
ment should be subject to evaluation it is reiterated that the per- 
sons and the techniques involved in evaluation should be func- 
tionally specific. If the effectiveness and efficiency of area de- 
velopment committees is to be evaluated such evaluation should 
be performed by persons skilled in organizational evaluation and 
analysis. 

In ihz initial stages of area development, primary emphasis is 
placed on organization and planning. However, if planning is to 
be anything other than an interesting and enlightening exercise 
for the planners, it must materialize in the form of an action pro- 
gram to achieve objectives. 

As suggested previously, the area approach to development is 
a relatively recent trend which seems to embody elements of both 
economic (macro) and community development. The economic 
and community development perspectives would seem to be com- 
plementary at an area level with area-wide social action serving 
as a means of implementing economic development objectives. 
However, it was emphasized above that multi-county areas, because 
of their relatively small size and use of certain common facilities, 
may represent a potential for social action but that heretofore 
there have been no relevant area social or political structures to 
serve as a vehicle for the initiation and implementation of area- 
wide action programs. In recent years the emergence of various 
public-supported institutions serving an area clientele has been 
effected by enabling legislation permitting existing political en- 
tities to jointly support and administer such institutions or by 
direct federal or state financing. 

To a great extent the emergence of area-wide action programs 
to carry out development objectives is dependent upon the creation 
of some area identity among local people and on the formation 
of area social structures to facilitate social action. Consequently, 
for both the initiating agency and the area development organi- 
zation indications that areas are emerging in the minds of people 
as relevant social and economic units would seem to be a signi- 
ficant shcrt-run evaluation criteria. 

Creation of an area identity and the emergence of public in- 
^ terest in and understanding of development objectives are not 
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likely to occur without extensive effort. Such effort is likely to 
be bi^yond the capabilities of the area organization and, there- 
fore, may necessitate the establishment of effective communication 
linkages with a large number of existing organizations and in- 
stitutions within the area. Assuming such a dialog to be essen- 
tial to successful accomplishment of development objectives sug- 
gests several additional criteria for evaluation. These may include 
the fidelity of communication between the area development or- 
ganization and various organizations within the area, the extent 
to which area leaders are informed about the objectives of de- 
velopment, the level of awareness of the general public regarding 
the development activity and the effectiveness of .'eedback from 
people in the area to the area organization. 

The preceding comments regarding evaluation criteria have 
concentrated primarily on short run procedural and organizational 
criteria which are relevant to the establishment of an effective 
interrelation between an initiating agency, an area development 
organization, and the various relevant publics of an area. Attention 
has been focused on such criteria since it is felt that in the short 
run successful establishment of an organizational structure having 
the capability of rational and effective planning and the creation of 
a dialog among relevant groups is" an essential pre-condition for 
the achievement of substantive development objectives. Further- 
more, beyond stating such general objectives as economic growth, 
more efficient utilization of resources and/or institutional adjust- 
ment it is not possible to state what the development objectives 
of each area are or what they should be. It is emphasized how- 
ever that the substantive objectives of development for an area, 
in order to be effectively implemented and evaluated, should be 
defined in terms of some general model of development which 
specifies interrelationships, interdependencies and temporal 
sequences of objectives. Using such a general model as a criterion 
for planning and establishing priorities of objectives emphasizes 
the accomplishment of long run objectives by the achievement of 
a series of operational short run objectives which are considered 
to be necessary pre-conditions. Exercising such a framework 
facilitates both planning and evaluation by enabling periodic as- 
sessment of progress in quantifiable and relevant terms. The re- 
rults of evaluation can then be fed back into the planning pro- 
cess ai; "data'' which will enable continual modification and im- 
provement of the development plan. 

SUMMARY 

An attempt has been made in this paper to emphasize that 
^ evaluation of development is an activity which can serve a vari- 
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ety of functions and that it is an integral part of development 
from the initiation of an activity to its termination. Howard Beers 
emphasizes in this regard that . . evaluation is not just a study 
of results after they have occurred, or a final pronouncement of 
success or failure. Complete evaluation begins with *bench mark- 
ing' before development work is undertaken, it continues through 
operations research while action is in progress, and culminates 
in the determination of results."^ It might be added that if evalu- 
ation occurs only at the termination of development projects its 
utility is primarily for those initiating subsequent projects and 
not for those having participated in the project evaluated. 

Anticipation of evaluation from the outset of a development 
activity can serve as a stimulus to the collection of data prior to 
beginning the project which is beneficial for both planning and 
evaluation and also as a reminder to planners to establish develop- 
ment objectives which are operational and realistic in terms of 
expected inputs. Furthermore, anticipation of periodic evaluation 
which will be fed back into the planning process emphasizes 
t*-e necessity to establish sequences of objectives which can be 
evaluated at various stages of the development process. 

It is emphasized also that area development as structured across 
the United States involves a multiplicity of organizations and 
agencies each having separate functions and objectives in area 
development. Evaluation, therefore, should be relevant to the 
function of each participating organization. If the objectives of 
the initiating agency are primarily educational, then the effective- 
ness of the agency should be assessed in terms of the accomplish- 
ment of educational objectives. 

Finally it is emphasized that evaluation is research and that 
evaluation of something as comprehensive as area development 
requires the research competence and expertise of a variety of 
disciplines. This underscores that evaluation considerations must 
be taken into account from the outset of a development activity 
to enable application of appropriate experimental designs ani 
the incorporation of necessary staff. 

FOOTNOTES 
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BUSINESS MEETINGS 

MINUTES— BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 
NOVEMBER 28, 1966 

The Board of Directors of ihe American Country Life Association, 
Inc., met on Nov. 28. 1966. 327 South LaSaHe Street. Chicago, III. The 
meeting was called \o order by President Gertrude Humphreys. Present 
were: Bond L. Bible, Mrs. Kendall Bryan, Lois M. Clark. R. T. Frerichs, 
Nolen J. Fuqua, Wm. Paul Gray, R. J. Hildreth, Gertrude Humphreys. 
Paul C. Johnson. E. W. Mueller. J. Kenneth Stern. W. G. Stucky, Milo 
K. Swanton. H. Jerry Voorhis, A. F. Wileden. 

IT WAS VOTED to accept the minutes of the July IM2 meeting as 
mailed. The secretary called attention to the item in the minutes whkh 
suggests that board members help v/ith distributing the Proceedings. IT 
WAS VOTED that extra copies of the proceedings be made available to 
new univePiities and educational institutions; ^.j?., the new university for 
southwest Minnesota, located at Marshall, Minn.; and that a listing of 
available copies be placed with the Department of Health. Education, and 
Welfare, with the Superintendent of Documents, with Scars Roebuck 
Foundation, with Adiow Larson of the University of Wisconsin, and with 
B. F. Ihlenfeldt of the Cooperative League of the USA. 

IT WAS VOTED to accept the treasurer's report. 

SHARING COMMITTEE REPORT— It was suggested to the com- 
mittee that information concerning new hooks be included in the listing. 
This could be done by including a bibliography. This will provide in- 
forr ation as to what is available from other agencies and institutions. 
Through the sharing o^ literature the ACLA should seek to focus atten- 
tion on the culture of American rura' life, quality community, need of an 
adequate c mic base, needs in education, needs in health, land and 
water rcsoi. .cs. and beautification of the countryside. In general the 
materials distributed could cover the items discussed in the proposal of 
the Task Force. If any one wants to include a bibliography with the 
mailing. 150 copies should be sent to the Sharing Committee. 

TASK FORCE REPORT— E. W. Mueller, chairman, reported that the 
Task Force had met on Nov. 22, and he shared a progress report. (See 
Exhibit A.) The next meeting of the Task Force is set for Jan. 26, 1967. 

Comments relating to the report. Mueller reported on a multi-county 
study area in Wisconsin. A four-county study committee identified that 
in this area there was need to provide educational opportunities for local 
leaders — a program designed to help local leaders to understand their 
problems, to inventory Jhcir resources, to suggest alternate courses of action, 
to increase their capacity to involve people in community planning, and 
to organize available resources to maximize results. In response to this 
need, presented to the University of Wisconsin, the University developed 
a nine-week seminar for local leaders. The seminar met once a week for 
three hours for a period of nine weeks. The University provided staff, 
resource persons, and a coordinator. Professor Wileden who was involved 
as coordinator commented on aspects of the seminar for local leaders. He 
emphasized the importance of an outside catalyst working with local 
resource persons, such as county agents, and getting key people to attend. 
He felt that the reaction of the University was very positive to the seminar. 
It, however, takes considerable University staff time. 

In this type of an approach the ACLA could serve as catalyst to en- 
courage citizens to request this type of educational program from Uni- 
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vcrsitics. It vould identify for the citizens additional resources that could 
b involved in the setting up of a seminar for ler-iers. Jim Hildrcth felt 
more cdycational programs need to be focused on the development of the 
individual He reminded the group that the KcIIogs Foundation has 
started an intensive program on leadership training. 

A number of persons called attention to the importance of involving 
youth in the task of developing a quality countryside. V/e need to guard 
against a feeling of defeatism. Co-ops have responsibility to furnish more 
community leaders. Paul Johnson raised the question whether this type 
of program, outlined by the Task Force, would be regarded as competition 
by the land-grant universities. Bill Stucky stated that the universities would 
welcome an opportunity of the type outlined by the Task Force, particu- 
larly if 't gave them an opportunity to serve new clientele and in this way 
enlarge their basis of support. Universities have been more sensitive to 
the needs of plants and animals than to the needs of people. Universities 
feel they need to move in the direction of helping people with their 
community problems. 

There was agreement that the approach outlined by the Task Force was 
not competitive. It might be desirable to build an area organization 
which would seek to bring together leaders in a functional economic area. 
It was suggested to the Task Force that in its final proposal it give atten- 
tion to: (I) local government structure. (2) developing a more adequate 
paragraph on research and demonstration, and (3) indicating the role 
youth will have in developing a quality countryside. 

IT WAS VOTED to accept the report of the Task Force and to urge 
the members to proceed with having the proposal funded. 

IT WAS VOTED ihat the Executive Committee be empowered to draw 
up a contract with any foundation that is ready to provide the funds. 
The action of the Executive Committee will be confirmed at the next 
meeting of ACLA. 

COMMHTEE APPOINTMENTS— The President named the following 
committees: Program— R. J. Hildreth. chairman. E. W. Mueller, secretary. 
R. E. Albrecht. Bond L. Bible. H. J. Schweitzer. Wm. G. Stucky. Citation 

— J. Kenneth Stern, chairman. Nolen Fuqua. R. T. Frerichs. Nominating 

Paul C. Johnson, chairman. Mrs. Kendall Bryan. 3. B. Maurer. Wm. M 
Kinley Robinson. Irma Herrboldt. 

ANNUAL CONFERENCE— IT WAS VOTED to accept the invitation 
of Iowa State University to hold the 1967 con^tTc^iX on its campus. July 
10-12. IT WAS VOTED to ask Wm. H. Stacy to be responsible for local 
arrangements and publicity. 

PROGRAM COMMITTEE — The following suggestions were made to 
the Program Committee: (I) The program should appeal to the people 
who live in the countryside and who decide the future of the countrysid:. 
rather than to professional persons. (2) Use discussion groups. (3) Specific 
topics could be local government, leadership, cultural life of the people 
in the countryside. (4) Explore the possibility of involving the many 
private colleges in the state of Iowa. (5) Involve people from the coun- 
tryside. (6) What is quality? (7) What are the aspirations of people in 
the countryside in terms of style of life? 

RURAL YOUTH IN THE USA— Ken Stem reminded the board that at 
this time the RYUSA docs not have a coordinator, and that their Execu- 
tive Board will be meeting at the YMCA Hotel. Chicago, on Dec. 8-10. 
to plan the 1967 program. Mr. Stem suggested that this might be a 
good time to extend to them an invitation to attend the Ames conference. 
IT WAS VOTED that E. W. Mueller arrange to attend one of their 
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sessions and extend to them an invitation to attend the ACLA meeting at 
Ames, and that he explore the possibility of a closer working relationship 
between ACLA and RYUSA. 

IT WAS VOTED that proceedings be sent to Dr. Larry Suhm. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and to the chairman of the Commission on Rural Pov- 
erty. The demise of Benson V. Landis, who fo. a number of years was 
secretary of ACLA, was announced. The Secretary was asked to write 
1 letter of condolence to Mrs. Landis. The next meeting of the Board 
will be on July 10, 1967, 7:30 p.m.. Memorial Union, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames, Iowa. 

IT WAS VOTED to adjourn. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. W, MUELLER, 
Secretary. 
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MINUTES— BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 
JULY 10 AND 11, 1967 

The Board of Directors of the American Country Life Association, Inc., 
was called to order by President Gertrude Humphreys, Memorial Union, 
Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, 7:30 p.m., July 10 Present were: 
Gertrude Humphreys, R. J. Hildreth, E. W. Mueller, Bond L. Bible, Lois 
M. Claric, Paul C. Johnson, J. Kenneth Stem, W. G. Stucky, Milo K. 
Swanton, H. Jerry Voorhis, A. F. Wileden, Edgar M. Wolfe. Present for 
r^. July 11 meeting only: H. J. Schweitzer, and Msgr. George J. Weber 
for Rev. Hugh P. Cassidy. 

rr WAS VOTED to accept the minutes of the Noy. 28, 1966, board 
meeting as mailed. The secretary's office reported on its activities for 
the year. The report indicated that about half of the time was spent in 
connect on with the prepatation, mailing, and promotion of sale of the 
proceedings. It was noted that in 1966 $638.20 was received from the 
sale of proceedings. The remainder of the time was spent in connection 
witit maintaining and building up membership, sending out invitations to 
the annual meeting, and general correspondence. In promoting the sale of 
the proceedings letters were sent to university libraries, state libraries, 
community development personnel, extension directors, etc. The association 
has 69 standing orders for proceedings and a general list of 95 organiza- 
tions and agencies that have indicated that they desire to be notified each 
year when the proceedings are available. 

There was discussion of the decrease in membership. It was suggested 
that we obtain a list of organizations with which we might work and send 
to them a copy of the proceedings, stating that we function as a forum and 
need their support. The secretary was instructed in connection with this 
correspondence to make the offer of sending complimentary copies of 
the proceedings to the organizations' executive committees. 

It was noted that a number of church organizations and persons active 
in full-time church work hold membership. 

It was suggested that we again concentrate on sending an invitation 
to membership to all rural sociologists. 

The secretary also reported that a special letter was written to each 
of 24 colleges in the Ames area, inviting them to attend the annual con- 
ference. 

O TREASURER'S REPORT— IT WAS VOTED to receive the treasurer's 

report as prepared for the annual meeting. (Published at end of these 
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proceedings.) The treasurer called attention to the two special gifts 
which were given to the ACL A in 1966 and 1967. 

IT WAS VOTED that a letter of appreciation be sent to the Farm 
Foundation for its liberal support in 1966 and 1967. IT WAS VOTF.D 
that a letter of appreciation be sent to the United Church of Christ for 
its support in 1967. 

Program committee— copies of the program were distributed. 
Jim Hildreth expressed appreciation to his committee for the help given 
him in setting up the program. This report led into a discussion of the 
pnntmg of the proceedings. Paul Johnson offered his services to edit the 
proceedings and to get them ready for the printer. However, he asked 
how the Board wanted to handle the "discussion groups" in the pub- 
lished report. It was suggested that there be a secretary for each group, 
appointed from board members, and each is to give to Mr. Johnson i 
summary of what is to be included. It was also suggested that at the 
end of the proceedings a collation of significant ideas expressed during 
the general discussion periods be included. 

SHARING OF LITERATURE COMMITTEE— Mr. Wileden, chairman, 
reported that two mailings had been sent. He urged that board membere 
send matenals to the secretary's office for inclusion in future maihngs. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE— Paul C. Johnson, chairman, reported 
that his committee would recommend to the annual meeting that all Board 
members whose terms were expiring be re-elected for a three-year term. 

CITATION COMMITTEE— J. Kenneth Stem, chairman, reported that 
his commi. ec had functioned and would report in due time. 

IT WAS VOTED that the board has full confidence in the intelligence 
and discretion of the committee and would wait until the banquet for the 
final report. (A citation was presented to E. W. Mueller. A recommenda- 
tion was made from the floor at the banquet that a citation also be given 
to Wm. H. Stacy. This recommendation was honored.) 

TASK FORCE REPORT— E. W. Mueller, chairman, gave a progress 
report on the work of his committee: (I) The ACLA at its annual meet- 
ing on July 12, 1966, voted that the Task Force proceed with the com- 
pletion of its assigned task. (2) The Task Force met on Nov. 22, 1966, 
and then made a report of this meeting to the board on Nov. 28, 1966. 
(See minutes of Nov. 28, 1966, board meeting.) In keeping with sugges- 
tions made by the board members the report was revised. The revised 
report became the working paper for the meeting of the Task Force on 
Jan. 26, 1967. (3) This working paper has .served as the basis of seeking 
the counsel of Gordon Harrison of the Ford Foundation and of Dr. Russell 
Mawby of the Kellogg Foundation. Mueller met with Harrison in the of- 
fice of the Ford Foundation in New York on Dec. 20, 1966. Hildreth 
and Mueller met with Mawby in Battle Creek, at the Kellogg Foundation, 
on Jan. 24, 1967. (4) The report on the contact with Ford Foundation 
and with Kellogg Foundation and the revised report became the agenda 
for the Task Force meeting on Jan. 26, 1967. (5) Mueller and Harvey 
Schweitzer had planned to meet in Urbana on Jan. 30 to prepare the 
report on the Jan. 26 meeting. These plans were foiled by the blizzard. 
The report of the January 26 meeting was subsequently prepared by 
Schweitzer who served as secretary of that meeting. (See Exhibit B.) (6) 
Hildreth and Mueller plan to meet with Mawby at Battle Creek on Oct 
30. 

Q The report was received with commendation. IT WAS VOTED that 

gpy(];" ^he Task Force seek to get funding for Phase I as outlined m the Task 



Force report. At the same time the Task Force is to explore the possi- 
bility of the ACLA getting adequate funding so that it can develop a 
more adequate and extended forum on the needs of the countryside and 
related issues. 

President Humphreys asked for a report of the meeting with the Rural 
Youth USA. Dr. Mueller reported that he had been asked to attend the 
meeting of the Executive Committee. RYUSA, on December 9, 1966. He 
stated that he was well received and that he invited them to attend the 
ACLA conference. 

At the request of President Humphreys, Lois Clark reported that she 
has be-^n attending meetings of the National Committee for Children and 
Youth. 

Miss Humphreys expressed appreciation to Miss Clark and Dr. Mueller 
for their presence at these meetings. 

There was discussion of getting a feedback from people who attend 
the annual conference of ACLA. What is the area they would like dis- 
cussed? What should ACLA be doing? It was suggested that to get feed- 
back we provide people attending with evaluation forms. 

Miss Humphreys extended an invitation to the board to hold the next 
annual conference on the campus of West Virginia llnivp- *' ''forgan- 
town. IT WAS VOTED that this invitation be accep <.a:> VOTED 

that the dates of the next annual conference be July 16 and 17, 1968. 

IT WAS VOTED that the next Board of Directors meeting be held in 
Chicago, III., Farm Foundation office, on Nov. 30, 1968. IT WAS VOTED 
that the Board of Directors meeting in connection with the annual con- 
ference be at 7:30 p.m., July 15, West Virginia University, Morgan O'vn 

At this point the board recessed to resume its deliberations on July 12. 

The Nominating Committee recommended the following as officers for 
1967-1968, to be elected for one year: Dr. R. J. Hildreth, President; Dr. 
E. W. Mueller, Vice President; Miss Irma Herrboldt, Secretary-Treasurer. 
IT WAS VOTED that the Secretary be asked to cast a unanimous ballot 
for the slate. FT WAS VOTED that the new secretary-treasurer be in- 
structed to continue the same financial arrangement for services rendered 
— payment for hours worked on the basis of salary of full-time job. 

IT WAS VOTCD to send a letter of appreciation to Iowa State Univer- 
sity for the excellent facilities and the co-operation of staff and personnel 
IT WAS VOTED that a letter of appreciation be sent to Cooperative 
Extension Service of Iowa State University and to Dr. Wm. H. Stacy for 
services provided in holding the annual conference. IT VAS VOl'ED 
that a letter of appreciation be sent to Miss Humphreys for her ser/ices 
as president the past two years. 

IT WAS VOTED to adjourn. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. W. MUELLER, 
Secretary. 

MINUTES— ANNUAL MEETING 
JULY 12, 1967 

The annual meeting of the American Country Life Association, Inc., 
was called to order by President Gertrude Humphreys, Memorial Union, 
Iowa State University, 8 a.m., July 12, 1967. The minutes of the July 12, 
1966, meeting were accepted as printed in the proceedings of the 45th 
annual conference. The president a5.ked the treasurer to present his re- 
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port (Published at end of these proceedings). IT WAS VOTED to accept 
the report as presented. 

There was discussion about the sale of the proceedings. It was noted that 
a goodly number had been sold. The question was raised whether the 
price per copy of the proceedings should be increased. The Board of Direc- 
tors is to discuss this at its next meeting. 

COMMITTEE REPORTS— Milo Swanton reported that two mailings 
had been sent to the membership on sharing of literature. He asked that 
members send to the secretary's office any materials they feel might be of 
interest to the entire membership. He stressed that the ACLA docs not en- 
dorse materials which are included by the committee in the mailings. 

Paul C. Johnson, chairman of the nominating committee, recommended 
the following persons for a three-year term on the Board of Directors: 
Phillip F. Aylesworth, Bond L. Bible, Harry L. Bryson, W. J. Brake, 
Hugh P. Cassidy, Edgar W. Wolfe, H. J. Schweitzer, Irma E. Herrboldt. 
rr WAS VOTED to accept the report of the nominating committee as 
presented. IT WAS VOTED to ask the secretary to cast a unanimous 
ballot. 

TASK FORCE REPORT— Rev. E. W. Mueller, chairman, reported on 
the activities of the Task Force. (See minutes of the July II, 1967, Board 
of Directors meeting.) He asked H. J. Schweitzer to report on the Jan. 
26, 1967, meeting of the Task Force. (See Exhibit B, July II, 1967, 
Board of Directors meeting.) 

IT WAS VOTED that the same group continue to serve on the Task 
Force: R. J. Hildreth, B. W. Kreitlow, E. W. Mueller, H. J. Schweitzer, 
W. G. Stucky, F. P. Zeidler. 

IT WAS VOTED to confirm the action taken by the Board of Directors 
at its meeting on Nov. 28, 1966, and on July 10, 1967. 

There was discussion that people in attendance be asked what should 
be included in future ACLA conferences: What are the areas of concern 
that need to be discussed at annual meetings? 

Myma J. Aper, president of Rural Youth in the USA, expressed thanks 
and appreciation to the ACLA for the special invitation to attend the 
conference. She in turn invited all members to attend RYUSA's annual 
conference on August 20-24, 1967, Monmouth College, Monmouth, 111. 
She stated that she would report on the ACLA conference to her Execu- 
tive Committee. 

President Humphreys expressed appreciation in behalf of the ACLA 
to the Program Committee for the stimulating program it had arranged. 

Appreciation was expressed to Memorial Union, Iowa State University, 
for the use of the Union and for the fine services rendered. 

IT WAS VOTED to adjourn. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. W. MUELLER, 
Secretary. 

EXHIBIT A— Progress Report, Nov. 22, 1966, meeting of 
Task Force 

Suggestions by the Task Force for implementing the decision of the 
ACLA to secure funds to employ a small, full-time staff in order that the 
ACLA can act as a catalytic agent in the establishment of a quality coun- 
tryside. 

Things the office will do: 

r^nf/^" ^^^^ ^^^^^^ multi-county community in which people 

^^^^ ^^^^ various types of interactions and social relationships. It 



usually polarizes around a major countryside city of 25,000 or more. This 
larger community is being recognized as a viable planning unit for the 
development of the countryside. 

(2) Function as a catalytic agent to establish horizontal conversation 
between the people and the different social, economic, and political units 
that make up this complex area. The purpose is to increase people's aware- 
ness of their area community and facilitate area planning. 

(3) Encourage the holding of seminars for the different types of com- 
munity leaders and key persons who are in a position to move the com- 
munity in the direction of more excellence of country living. It will do 
this by: (a) Getting a small group of key citizens to take the initiative, 
(b) Helping them to become acquainted with educational resources that 
can provide them staff for seminars for leaders, (o) Making contact with 
resources, (d) Playing a supporting role in the planning of the seminar 
program, (e) Working with communtiy institutions, agencies, and or- 
ganizations for the purpose of identifying key persons in the community 
and encouraging them to attend the seminar for leaders. 

(4) Secure grants from public and private sources for research and 
demonstration. Staff will place grants with educational institutions and 
(a) ask them to do needed research in the area of developing quality 
communities; (b) ask them to conduct demonstration projects that can 
serve as prototypes for the development of a quality countryside and pro- 
totypes for leader training; (c) ask them to discover various ways of 
identifying, enlisting, educating, and retaining leaders in the local com- 
munity so that they can be in a position to make contribution in the de- 
velopment of quality community. 

(5) Establish a working relationship v/ith influential organizations that 
are active in the countryside such as: (a) National Association of County 
Government, (b) Association of City States, (c) trade, farm, and com- 
modity organizations, and (d) schools. 

During the first year the staff would be expected to work with approxi- 
mately six major communities, with adequate geographical spread. 
The budget required to maintain the office and underwrite the activities 



of the staff: 

(1) The salary of the director of the ACLA, 

including pension, social security, etc .$ 25,000 

(2) An assistant to the director 20,000 

(3) Secretaries — one full-time and one part-time 8,000 

(4) Rent of office space 3,500 

(5) Travel for staff 10,000 

(6) Publications , 4,000 

(7) Office expense , 5,000 

(8) Office equipment (initial) 5,000 

(9) Conferences and consultations 10,000 

(10) Seminars for leaders 20,000 



Budget for the year . . . , $110,500 



The request would be for a five-year project or a total of $550,000. 

Frank Zcidler was asked to make the initial contact with the Ford 
Foundation and with the county associations. R. J. Hildreth and E. W. 
Mueller are to make contact with Dr. Mawby of the Kellogg Foundation. 

The Task Force is also to explore the possibility of government grants 
— USDA, OEO, HEW, education aid program, conservation district pro- 
gram. 

Other foundations mentioned were Max C. Fleischman and Danforth. 
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EXHIBIT B— Notes from Jan. 26, 1967, Task Force Meeting 

Members present: R. J. Hildreth, B. W. Kreitlow, E. W. Mueller, H J 
Schweitzer, W. G. Stucky; not present, F. P. Zeidler. 

The major purpose of this task force meeting was to review the progress 
made in contacting foundations for support of the ACLA proposal and 
to discuss changes which should be made in the proposal itself to meet 
questions raised by the foundations. 

E. W. Mueller reported on the contact made with the Ford Founda- 
tion. R. J. Hildreth discussed the reaction of the Kellogg Foundation It 
seems apparent that the latter foundation is more receptive to the ACLA 
approach and has indicated it would consider a formal proposal Both 
foundations raised the question of the multiplier effect of the ACLA 
proposal; namely,, how would influence and activity radiate from the 
pilot or demonstration projects initiated by the ACLA? 

In view of this question and the feeling of the Task Force that perhaps 
more time at the beginning should be given to surveying the situation and 
planning, it was agreed that a three-phase approach be made in securing 
financial support. 

Phase I^Program planning' and development 

Two years would be devoted to surveying the needs of the country- 
side, contacting agencies and groups working on rural problems or in- 
terested in doing so, designing pilot or demonstrating projects and mobiliz- 
^ ing resources. It is anticipated that the ACLA would probably initiate 
some action programs during this period if surveys, feasibility studies and 
planning should support moves in this direction. 

Annual budget requirements for Phase I are estimated at $48,500 
Staff would consist of a director and a secretary. Office space and equip- 
ment requirements would be minimal. Travel, conference and consulta- 
tion expenses would be the other major items besides salaries. An item for 
publications would be included. Foundation support would be sought 
for this two year program with the understanding that careful apDra»*«aI 
and evaluation would be made at the end of this period before funds were 
sought for Phase II. 

Phase II — Program implementation 

The second phase would be initiated up^ii approval of the ACLA execu- 
tive committee. It wuld be based upon the study, planning and develop- 
rnent earned on du^ng Phase I. It is anticipated that many of the activi- 
Vnr^T^"^*^?^"^ working paper of th(i ACLA Task Force (Jan. 26 

1967) would be initiated. Phase II shoukl continue for a minimum of 
five year? in order that continuity in programs can be assured and that 
the effectiveness of various approaches can be evaluated. 

Annual budget requirements for Phase II would be more than doubled 
An assistant director would be employed and an additional secretary 
hired. Office space and expenses would be increased and the travel allow- 
ance doubled. Provision would be mad-^ for financing pilot or demon- 
stration projects. A substantial sum would be included in the budget for 
conferences, seminars and consultation. 

Phase Ill^Program evaluation 

A continuous process of evaluation would be activated beginning with 
the second year of Phase I. The executive committee of the ACLA would 
seek special funding from an outside agency, such as HEW, to establish 
Q a system of evaluation. Activities in Phase II would be designed so that 

EI\[C evaluations could be made at various points to guide further planning 



and development. It is felt that continuous evaluation will be essential 
and perhaps a prerequisite for continuing foundation support. No budget 
requirements have been included for this phase. 

Estimated Annual Budget Requirements 



Phase I 

Director $ 25,000 

Secretary , 6,000 

Travel . 5,000 

Office rent 1,500 

Office expense 2,500 

Office equipment 2,500 

Special conferences 2,000 

Group consultation 2,000 

Publications 2,000 



Total . $ 48,500 

Phase II 

Director $ 25,000 

Assistant Director 20,000 

Secretaries (2) 12,000 

Travel . . . 10,000 

Office rent 3,500 

Office expense 5,000 

Office equipment 2,500 

Conferences and consultation 10,000 

Pilot projects 20,000 

Publications 4,000 



Total $112,000 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
TREASURER'S REPORT, DEC. 31, 1966 



Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1966 $ 348.41 

Receipts: 

Memberships — 

125 individual at $5 $ 625.00 

2 individual at $10 20.00 

1 local at $5 5.00 

14 organizational at $25 350.00 

$1,000.00 

Proceedings sold 638.20 

Farm Fo indation contribution 600.00 

Scars Roebuck Foundation contribution 1,500.00 

Annual meeting— 55 registrations at $3 165.00 



1966 receipts $3,903.20 

United Airlines — unused ticket refund 79.17 



TOTAL RECEIPTS $4,330.78 

Expenditures: 

Postmaster — stamps $ 280.00 

College City Press- 
Balance on 1965 proceedings $ 550.00 

1966 proceedings 1,350.00 

1,900.00 

Acme Copy Corp. — 

General multilithing $ 57.11 

Invitation to annual conference 29.40 

Programs 53.95 

140.46 

Mimeo-Shop — varityping 4,50 

National Lutheran Council — 

Printing — multilithing $ 95.20 

Telephone 6.80 

Postage 11.58 

Supplies 9.84 

Trucking .... 2.OO 

125.42 

Brunk Printing Service — envelopes 10.79 

Schwartz Picture Framing— lettering and framing citations.. 11.60 
Annual meeting expenses — 

Meeting space rental $ 70.00 

Coordination costs 88.00 

Audio visuals 15.00 

Banquet tickets 45.00 

Flowers 7.50 

Herrboldt expenses 57.10 

United Airlines, Herrboldt ticket 79.17 

361.77 

Gertrude Humphreys— travel expenses and supplies 167.58 

I. Herrboldt— secretarial services 7/65-6/66 567.00 



TOTAL EXPENDITURES $3,569.12 



Balance 12/31/66 761.66 
$4,33C.78 
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Outstanding bill: 

Miss Humphreys' expenses for 1966 $ 128.77 

TREASURER'S REPORT, JUNE 30, 1967 

Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1967 $ 761.66 

Receipts: 

Memberships — 

100 at $5 (individual) $ 500.00 

1 at $10 (individual) 10.00 

2 at $5 (local) 10.00 

11 at $25 (organizational) 275.00 

$ 795.00 

Proceedings sold 85.68 

Farm Foundation contribution 400.00 

United Church of Christ contribution 65.00 

1,345.68 



TOTAL RECEIPTS $2,107.34 

Expenditures: 

Railway Express— express to Madison, Wise $ 4.20 

Fraser Stamp — with new address 3.20 

Brunk Printing Service — 1,000 envelopes 10.75 

Acme Copy Corp — 

Invitation to annual conference . .$ 30.20 

Program . . . . , , 28.75 

58.95 

Lutheran Council in the USA — 

General multilithing $ 27.50 

Postage 8.90 

Supplies , 1.27 

37.67 

I. Herrboldt— 

Secretarial service $ 422.30 

Supplies purchased 3.24 

425.54 



TOTAL EXPENDITURES $ 540.31 



Balance 6/31/67 1,567.03 
$2,107.34 
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